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THE PICKET. 


Siow across the blue Potomac fades the dim 
November light, 
And the darkness like a mantle folds the tented 
field from sight ; 
Through the shadowed wood beside me breaks 
the wind with quivering moan, 
Floating, sighing, 
Falling, dying, 
As I hold my watch alone. 


Forward, backward, stern and fearless, till the | 


moonbeam’s dancing ray 
Breaks in many a gleaming arrow from my 
bay’net’s point away ; 


So I pace the picket lonely—but, apart from | To withhold his largess of precious light 


mortal sight, 
Waich I’m keeping, 
With the sleeping 
Loved ones far away to-night. 


On the morrow comes Thanksgiving, when, 
from households far and wide, 


| 
Round their home the children gather—seek 


once more the old fireside ; 


Fill once more the vacant places that they left | 


so long ago, 
Self-relying, 
Proudly trying 
All life’s unknown joy and woe. 


On the morrow comes Thanksgiving, not as 
long ago it came: 
Bright, without a shade of sorrow lingering on 
its good old name; 
War has waved his crimson banner, and be- 
neath its blood stains rest 
All his glory, 
Dim and gory, 
Laid on many a lifeless breast. 


Wife and child and aged mother wake at morn 
to bend the knee, 
And around the hearthstone glowing supplicate 
their God for me ; 
Near my vacant chair they gather, blending 
tears amid their prayers— 
God will hear them, 
And anear them, 
Will my spirit kneel with theirs ! 


Nor is darkness all around us ;—we can thank 
our God for might ; 
For the strength which he has given, still to 
struggle for the right ; 
For the soul so grandly beating in the nation’s 
onward way, 
For the spirit 
We inherit, 
On this new Thanksgiving day ! 
* * * * * 


Still the blue Potomac ripples like a silver 
thread below, 

And amid the suilen darkness rises high the 
campftire’s glow— 
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So I pace the picket lonely, while, apart from 
mortal sight, 
Watch I’m keeping 
With the sleeping 
Loved ones far at home to-night. 
South Quincy, Nov., 1861. —Boston Pilot. 





LOSING AND LIVING. 





Forever the sun is pouring his gold 
On a hundred worlds that beg und borrow ; 
His warmth he squanders on summits cold, 
His wealth on the homes of want and sorrow. 


Is to bury himself in eternal night: 
To give 
Is to live. 


The flower shines not for itself at all; 

Its joy is the joy it freely diffuses ; 
Of beauty and balm it is prodigal, 

And it lives in the life it sweetly loses, 
No choice for the rose but glory or doom— 
‘To exhale or smother, to wither or bloom: 

To deny 
| Is to die. 


The seas lend silvery rain to the land, 

The land its sapphire streams to the ocean ; 
|The heart sends blood to the brain of com- 
| mand, 

The brain to the heart its lightning motion : 
And ever and ever we yield our breath— 
| Till the mirror is dry and images death : 
To live 
Is to give. 








He is dead whose hand is not opened wide 
To help the need of a human brother: 

| He doubles the life of his life-long ride 

| Who gives his fortunate place to another ; 

| And a thousand million lives are his 

| Who carries the world in his sympathies : 

To deny 

Is to die. 


Throw gold to the far-dispersing wave, 
And your ships sail home with tons of treas- 
ure ; 
Care not for comfort, all hardship brave, 
And evening and age shall sup with pleas- 


ure ; 
Fling health to the sunshine, wind, and rain, 
And roses shall come to the cheek again : 
To give 
Is to live. 





What is our life? Is it wealth or strength ? 
If we, for the Master’s sake, will lose it, 

We shall find it a hundred-fold, at length, 
While they shall forever lose who refuse it ; 

And nations that save their union and peace 

| At the cost of right, their woe shall increase : 

They save 

| A grave. 








— Congregationalist. 











PASCAL AS A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER. 


From The North British Review. 

Pensées de Pascal, publiées dans leur Texte 
Authentique ; avec un Commentaire Suivi, 
et une Ktude Littéraire. Par Ernest 
Havet, Ancien éléve de l’Ecole Normale, 
Maitre de Conférences a cette Ecole, 
Agregé de la Faculté des Lettres de Paris. 
Paris, 1852. 

Studies on Pascal. By the late Alexander 
Vinet, D.D., Professor of Theology in 
Lausanne, Switzerland. Translated from 
the French by the Rev. Thomas Smith, 
A.M. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 
1859. 


urrection of some great mind upon the Euro- 
pean necropolis: the instances are more 
than a very few; and some of them have 
been marked by peculiar circumstances. To 
such an instance we have now to ask the 
reader’s attention: itis that of PascaLt— 
not indeed quite a recent event in the daily 
sense of the word, for it is not of this year, 
nor of last year; but yet it is recent if the 
time that has elapsed since its occurrence be 
put in comparison with the length of that 
period—almost two centuries—during which 
an unreal, or a disguised Pascal, has stood 
before the world on the pedestal which the 
genuine Pascal ought from the first to have 
occupied. 

We have said that more than a very few 
instances of a literary resurrection, resem- 
bling the one now in view, have taken place 
in our European necropolis; and yet none 
that is quite of the same kind. Aristotle 
rested in his sepulchre for centuries, en- 
tombed—strange to think of it!—embalmed, 
in Arabic; from which Oriental swaddling 
he came forth to domineer over the world 
of mind, in his own Greek, during other 
long centuries. And so Herodotus, as to his 
authenticity—as to his historic vitality, has, 
in these last times, risen from thedead. As 
lately as Gibbon’s time the “‘ Father of His- 
tory” was often contemptuously spoken of, 
as a teller of stories, a collector of fables for 
children ; but since that age of ill-considered 
scepticism, this affluent Greek, with his easy 
Ionic graces, has stepped forward—steady 
has been his tread ; and he now lives among 
us anew, as “an authority.” Instances sim- 
ilar might soon filla page. Passing by men 
of second-rate fame, think of Bacon—one 
might even put on this list his wonderful 
namesake Roger ;—but take the illustrious 
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Lord Bacon: little was he read, little was 
he thought of, seldom was he named, until 
the morning hour of our now young, modern 
physical sciences! It is within the recollec- 
tion of some now living that the Novum 
Organon, and the De Augmentis have come 
to take a prominent and an undisputed 
place in the canonical philosophic literature 
of Europe. If we should not affirm the 
same of John Milton, yet may we say it of 
Paradise Lost, which, after a long dose, 
started into life at the call of Addison, in 


,the Saturday Spectators. 
ONCE and again thege has occurred a res- 


Blaise Pascal, author of the Lettres de 
Louis de Montalte, has indeed lived on, in 
the open day; but as to Pascal, the author 
of the Pensées, it is not so much sepulture as 
pillory that he has endured these two hun- 
dred years. The author of the Thoughts— 
the genuine and the fiery utterances of this 
soul, so profound, so calm, and yet so in- 
tense—this mind, hard and geometric, yet 
warm and sensitive beyond bounds—this 
mind, by structure sceptical, and yet un- 
boundedly believing—this mind, rigid and 
exact as that of Aristotle—rich and lofty 





and deep as that of Plato—this true Pascal, 
after he had first been martyred by his ill- 
judging and timid friends, was then quar- 
tered by the Philistines of the Encyclopedia ; 
and while he has been admired for qualities 
he had not, he has been defrauded of his 
just praise. The real Pascal has at length 
been rescued, as from his friends, so from 
his enemies. 

We may presume that to some of our 
readers the circumstances of this long ob- 
scuration, and of this recent recovery of the 
genuine Thoughts of Pascal, are not un- 
known. On this supposition, we shall be 
the more brief in relating them. We must 
also suppose that, in outline at least, the 
tragical history of the society of Port Royal 
—which has once and again been brought 
into ‘view before the English public—is well 
known, and is duly remembered. A recol- 
lection of that sad history is indeed needed 
in framing as good an apology as the case 
admits of, for the timid and unwarrantable 
conduct of his friends, the first editors of 
the Pensées. 

The leading facts, concerning the literary 
history of Pascal’s posthumous writings, are 
given at length by the editor of the edition 





which is now before us. Briefly stated, they 
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are these: Pascal, from the moment of his | 


abandonment of his secular studies, or soon 
afterwards, and of his dedication of his great 
powers of mind exclusively to religious pur- 
poses, had entertained—so it has been sup- 
posed—the project of composing, in the most 
rigidly logical manner, a treatise in proof, 
first of Theism, and then of the Christian 
Revelation. Full of the grandeur of this 
purpose—great indeed in his view of it, and 
of the extent and the difficulty of the task— 
he postponed to a distant time that sort of 
ordering of the various subjects before him 
which must have preceded a formal com- 
mencement of it. To a time of leisure, and 
of recovered health perhaps—to years which, 
in his thirtieth year, were yet in his pros- 
pect—he reserved this preliminary labor. 

Meantime, to prevent the loss of any val- 
uable materials, and to secure the daily 
products of his teeming mind, and at the 
same time, perhaps, to preclude the supposi- 
tion on the part of survivors that these 
loose materials were all, or nearly all, that 
he had intended to make them, it was his 
habit to entrust to any chance fragments of 
paper the thoughts of each passing moment. 
Loose materials indeed—fragmentary, and 
elliptical, and enigmatical, and often inter- 
lined, and blotted, and sometimes quite 
illegible—were these scraps. Nevertheless, 
if Pascal’s Thoughts were scraps in form— 
if they were scraps to the eye, they possessed 
a golden continuity of their own—they had 
an intrinsic oneness; there was in them a 
coherence, a unity of intention, which be- 
longed to them as being the out-beamings 
of a mind great in its own tranquil lumi- 
nousness —translucent and incandescent 
itself throughout its substance. So is it 
that these sparks have all the same splen- 
dor: and so does the iron, when it is struck 
at a white heat, fill the space around the an- 
yil with flaming diamonds. 

The mass of writings accumulated in this 
manner, in the course of some ten years, was 
great;—it was a pile of manuscripts that 
came into the hands of Pascal’s literary ex- 
ecutors. But who were these? They were 
the trembling expectants of every wrong 
which the malice of Jesuitism, and the stolid 
fanaticism of the court—its tool, might 
please to inflict. This—the cruel posifion 
of the heads of the Jansenist sect, at that 
time—must, in justice, be kept in view for 





mitigating the heavy blame which, at the 
first moment, one is inclined to throw upon 
them. But the course pursued at that crit- 
ical moment in the religious fate of France, 
by those excellent men—Nicole, Arnauld, 
and others, involved consequences which 
they did not—which they could not have 
foreseen; and it is partly in regard to these 
consequences, fatal as they have been, that 
we are now proposing to bring the facts un- 
der the reader’s notice. If any one should 
ask, What is the present religious condition 
of our nearest neighbors ?—an answer to 
that question must carry us up from one 
generation of men tod the next above it; nor 
will it be possible to stop, in pursuing the 
line of moral causation, until we reach the 
time when the bloodshedding of the Reign 
of Terror finds its true explication in the 
bloodshedding of the St. Bartholomew. A 
strict connection, an unbroken thread of in- 
fluences—some of them, indeed, highly at- 
tenuated, and yet real—give a continuity to 
this series of events. And dare any one now 
affirm that this same thread is snapped, and 
that, from the time of the founding of the 
revolutionary empire, onward, all things in 
France—its religion and its irreligion to- 
gether—have taken a fresh start, and that 
thus the things of to-day have no hold upon 
the past? We may not profess to think 
this; nor may we believe that the great 
evolution of the French mind, in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, has yet 
been sealed, as if for oblivion, and that it 
will never repeat itself in that country. 

We return, then, for a moment to the cir- 
cumstances that attended the first publica- 
tion of this remarkable collection — the 
Thoughts of Pascal. In relating them, we 
regard as trustworthy the summary of facts 
prefixed by M. Ernest Havet to his edition, 
and most of which are attested in other re- 
cent publications. 

Rough-cast and fragmentary as these 
Thoughts must appear, if we are looking at 
Pascal’s autograph—morsels as they are, 
bits, rendered illegible often by interlinea- 
tions, and by many erasures, and by the re- 
insertion of words and phrases that had been 
expunged—they are not, in truth, as to their 
literary quality, as rough as they seem :— 
this, their appearance would give a false 
idea of them as compositions. Pascal wasa 
most severe critic of his own style: slow 


. 
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was he in satisfying himself (so have the spared no labor ; 
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he would revise and cor- 


best writers always been) ; exact was he in rect what he had written eight or ten times 
his requirements, as to his choice of words ; | ‘over, where every one but himself would 
and still more severe was he in the adjust- | have said it was admirably expressed at the 
ment of his thoughts; for he combined, in| first. If, in fact, Pascal has written little, 


a remarkable manner, the rigid geometric | 


temper—abstemious in terms, inexorable in 
the excision of whatever he thought super- 
fluous—with a freedom, a spirit, and even a 
license of speech, which had much of the 
dramatic cast. It is this freedom which now 
imparts so much freshness to the Thoughts, 


| 





and nothing of a much extended kind, this 
was not merely—so thinks his editor—be- 
cause health and strength for doing so failed 


| him, but because the rigorousness of the erit- 


icism to which he subjected his compositions 
was such that the execution of any work on 
a large scale would have been, to him, a 


but which alarmed his scrupulous friends of | task and a labor exceeding the powers of 


Port Royal, who misused a frigid discretion | human nature. 


It has often been said that, 


in drawing the pen through every startling | if Pascal had completed the T'houghts,— 


word and phrase that made their nice ears 
to tingle. Soit is, therefore, that what some 


of us, years ago, were used to think arather | have been a work of matchless excellence. 


heavy book, reads now, in these recent re- | 


censions, almost like Moliere, and too often 
like Rouchefoucauld. It is amusing to trace 


the instamces—hundreds of such instances 
there are—in which the pious Nicole, and 
others, his coadjutors, have disguised the 
bright and witty author of the Provincial 
Letters, by putting upon him the broad brim 
and the straight-cut drab coat of Port Royal 
Quakerism ! 


. 
Although so spirited and so free, Pascal 
wrote on morals and religion in as severe a 
manner as if he were framing the demon- 
stration of a geometric theorem. It was his 
aim so to write, says his modern editor, as 
that there should not be a word too much-~ 
not a word wanting; no false graces—no 
conventional utterances ; nothing so said as 
that the author should appear rather than 
the man. He did not hesitate to repeat a 
word in a sentence, if it was the most proper 
word for the occasion ; and he would at any 
time do this, rather than, merely for avoid- 
ing a repetition, introduce a word that was 
less proper. In his compositions, everything 
of ornament—luxe—was cut off; and if, as 
a writer, Pascal is elegant, this word must be 
understood in the sense in which mathemati- 
cians apply it sometimes to a demonstra- 
tion. He turns upon and works his thought 
—-tourmente son idée—in such manner as 
shall bring it out, clear of mistake; and, in 
doing this, he pays attention, not merely to 
theghoice of terms, but to the order in which 
they are presented. Nothing was more im- 
portant in his view than order ; nor anything 
more difficult: to this end he labored—he 





| that i is to say, had brought his materials into 
form, as a finished composition—it would 


There may, however, be reason to doubt 
whether a finished work—ever and again 
commenced anew, could have come from un- 
der his hand; and there is room also, with 
another of his editors, to say that, admirable 
writer as he is when he finishes anything, he 
is still more to be admired in any instance 
in which he was cut short. 

At the time of Pascal’s death, in 1662, the 
establishment at Port Royal, and the Jansen- 
ist body, was in doubtful conflict with their 
powerful and ruthless enemies, the Jesuits. 
His papers came into the hands of his friends 
of Port Royal, who appear to have hesitated 
long as to the expediency, or the safety to 
themselves, of giving them publicity. It was 
not until seven years afterwards, in 1669, 
that what is called the Port Royal edition of 
the Pensées appeared; and, during this lapse 
of time, the worthy and learned persons of 
that body had, at their leisure, not only de- 
ciphered the autograph, which was a very 
difficult task, but they had, at their discre- 
tion, and with too little regard to the limits 
ef their responsibility in the execution of 
such a task—editing the products of a mind 
of immeasurably greater compass than their 
own—foregone or suppressed much ; and this 
perhaps they may think themselves at lib- 
erty to do; but they had dared to substitute 
words, phrases, sentences of their own, in 
place of the flashing, the burning words and 
phrases of their departed friend. Almost 
every one of those dramatic turns of expres- 
sion which, in truth, are the natural out- 
speakings of a mind and soul so teeming 
with life, so sharp, so robust, are either 
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smoothed over, or are simply struck out! 
Feeble wisdom indeed was this! The fear- 
less Montalte, wiciding his own two-edged 
terrible weapon of logie and of satire, had 
once saved Port Royal. Was it not an er- 
ror, then, not to allow the same champion, 
wielding the same weapon again, and as if 
starting from the grave to save Port Royal 
anew ! 

The Port Royal editor, Stephen Perier, in 
his preface, speaking of the huge disorderly 
collection of papers which came into the 
hands of his friends, says of them—and we 
may well believe it—that—tout cela était si 
imparfait et si mal écrit, qu’on a eu toutes 
les peines du monde a le déchiffrer. This 
being the case, these good men might have 
felt themselves excused in declining the all 
but impracticable task of preparing such a 
mass for the press; but, assuredly, if pub- 
lished at all, the Thoughts should have truly 
represented the mind of their departed friend. 
It was, however, well that they, to whom 
Pascal’s handwriting was familiar, did ac- 
tually achieve the task of completing a legi- 
ble copy, without the aid of which—for it is 
still in existence—it may be doubted, says 
M. Havet, if, at this time, it would have 
been possible to read the autograph at all. 
At first, the Port Royal editors had intended, 
as they say, to give the best continuity they 
could to the fragments, by supplying what 
was wanting in form and in order, by clear- 
ing up obscure passages; and, in fact, by— 
writing a book, such as they imagined Pas- 
cal himself would have written, if he had 
lived to complete his own intention! Hap- 
pily, from so audacious an attempt these 
worthy divines were soon turned aside ; and 
it was well it was so, for it is not every man 
that can get himself into the steel armor of 
Richard Ceeur de Lion, and wield his battle- 
axe, and bestride a Flanders stallion with 
advantage. This method of dealing with the 
Pensées, and another also having been re- 
jected, these editors determined, as they tell 
us, to give to the public such of these frag- 
ments only as seemed the most intelligibleand 
the most finished, “just such as they found 
them ”—telles qu’on les a trouvées—“ with- 
out adding anything, or altering anything” 
sans y rien ajoutir ni changer. These are 
queer words for men of honor to employ, the 
facts being—what they are ! 

These editors, says M. Havet, have given 











—generally speaking, or very loosely speak- 
ing, The Thoughts ; but it has been with al- 
terations in detail of all sorts, and some 
which seriously affect the very meaning of 
Pascal: the editors, Arnauld and Nicole, es- 
pecially, had their scruples; his personal 
friends had their exceptions; and beyond 
this, the functionaries to whose approval the 
work was necessarily submitted, demanded 
that some things should be changed. But 
above all, care was to be taken that no ad- 
vantage whatever should be put into the 
hands of the enemies of Port Royal, under 
favor of Pascal’s name. It was at length to 
M. Cousin that the world was to owe the im- 
portant service of dispersing the thick cloud 
of all these mystifications and of this cow- 
ardly prudence, which had so long veiled the 
real Pascal from view. This distinguished 
man, prompted, probably, by literary curios- 
ity only, had given some time to an exami- 
nation of the genuine autograph, collating it, 
by the aid of the copy, with the printed edi- 
tions, earlier and later; and in consequence 
of the strange discoveries which he then 
made, a careful collation of the whole of this 
manuscript, treasured as it had been in the 
King’s Library, * was undertaken by a com- 
petent literary person. 

M. Cousin, in making a general report of 
the differences between the autograph and 
the editions, says :— 

‘Some of the alterations affect the actual 
meaning, and these are the most serious ; 
but they were (probably) compulsory (or 
were deemed indispensable): others affect 
the form, and these are, as to their motive, 
the most inexplicable, and they are the most 
numerous too—alterations of words, altera- 
tions in the term of expression, alterations 
of phrases ; suppressions, substitutions, ad- 


ditions; compositions which are arbitrary 


and absurd—sometimes of a paragraph, 
sometimes of an entire chapter; and these 
effected by the means of phrases and of par- 
agraphs foreign altogether to the context, 
and inconsistent among themselves; and, 
what is worse, a dislocation quite arbitrary 
and absolutely inconceivable (as to its mo- 
tive) of chapters which, in the manuscript of 
Pascal, are strictly consecutive—part follow- 


ing part in a manner which had been the 
fruit of labor and deep thought.”—Avant- 
propos de M. Cousin. 

Inconceivable, in truth, in many instances, 
as to the motives which prompted these em- 


* Now the Imperial. 
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endations, are the various readings of the 
Port Royal editions. Incredible, almost, as 
to the principles assumed to warrant them, 
are the misrepresentations, or the falsifica- 
tions, which have thus been brought to light. 
Like breeds like ;—was it so that the same 
slimy casuistry which Pascal had pursued to 
the death in the Provincials, had taken pos- 
session of the leaders of Jansenism, and that 
so Jesuitism had got its revenge in poison- 
ing the consciences of its adversaries? One 
need not doubt that these good men believed 
they were doing only what “a sound discre- 
tion ” warranted—and it has been a so-called 
“sound discretion” that has burned scores 
of heretics. 

The present editor excuses himself from 
the task—intolerable and unprofitable—of 
indicating these variations throughout: he 
says, there is not a page free from something 
of the kind; but in his notes, which for the 
most part are pertinent and serviceable, he 
has brought under notice those differences 
which materially disfigure, either Pascal’s 
Thought, or his style. Alterations of the 
latter kind appear to be attributable chiefly 
to the impertinence of the Duke de Roannez, 
who had labored at the task of rewriting the 
Thoughts on an improved plan! and in a 
better style! It is instructive to think of 
such an instance of boundless coxcombry ! 
Finding himself unable to accomplish what 
he had so modestly intended, this noble per- 
son did what he coul—en mettant a chaque 
instant ses expressions a fa place de celles 
de Pascal! Inasmuch as the Thoughts of 
this great mind are the property of modern 
literature, as well as the pride of France, it 
is a work deserving of a European vote of 
thanks, thus to have given us at length, 
Blaize Pascal in the place of—the Duke de 
Roannez! 

Other editors followed the same track, in 
bringing forward, either portions of the 
Thoughts, or some of Pascal’s minor pieces : 
among these was the “ Pére des Molets.” 
But, in 1776, an editor very differently 
minded came forward, and gave to the world 
an édition of the Thoughts, or rather a se- 
lection of them, with notes, indicating very 
plainly the intention of the annotator. In 
what way, or rather, by means of what mis- 
understanding of this Christian writer’s pur- 
pose, the leaders of the atheism of that time 
might avail themselves of his doctrine and 
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| principles, it will be our part, a little further 


on, toshow. The edition of Condorcet, taken 
up and patronized by Voltaire, who also 
added his notes, was printed (as would seem) 
in London. Condorcet, luminous and geo- 
metric as he was, did something in attempt- 
ing to redeem the collection from the des- 
perate confusion and disorder of the Port 
Royal editions. His edition was not, how- 
eyer, more than what might be called, in 
usual phrase, ‘the Flowers of Pascal; ”— 
all the more strictly theological passages were 
omitted, and those only were produced which 
fell in with his design in bringing out a work 
of this strange kind. As to the spurious and 
the falsified passages of the Port Royal edi- 
tion, Condorcet adopted them without in- 
quiry. In 1779 M. Bossuet gave to the 
world a complete edition of Pascal’s works. 
This edition included several pieces which 
had not before appeared, or which had not 
been duly edited; but, as to the Thoughts it 
followed on the same path, reproducing the 
vitiated portions of the Port Royal edition. 

It was in 1842 that M. Cousin—as we 
have said—amazed everybody by announc- 
ing the fact, that, while believing they were 
in possession of Pascal’s T'houghts, these, in 
truth, had never been given to the world. 
The autograph, as was known, was preserved 
in the Imperial Library, where it had been 
deposited at the time when rescued from the 
fire which destroyed the Abbey of St. Ger- 
mains-des-Prez, in 1794. In the National 
Library this collection was always open to 
every eye; and yet—so it is affirmed—nei- 
ther the philosophers who disputed among 
themselves as to Pascal’s principles, nor the 
literary men who studied his style, nor even 
the men who, year after year, had taken 
upon themselves to superintend new edi- 
tions of his works, had troubled themselves 
to examine these manuscripts. M. Cousin 
could not be so easily satisfied :—he collated 
the editions, as well with the Port Royal 
manuscript copy, as with the printed edi- 
tions: he brought forward samples of the 
variations ; and he made known his opinion, 
that an edition of the Thougits was a labor 
to which some one, who should be compe 
tent to the task, must give his time. By va- 
rious citations, exhibiting the gravity and 
extent of the variations from the original 
text, he demonstrated that, although the 
author of the Provincial Letters had always 
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been regarded as a fearless writer, uttering 
strong things, in bold language, the author 
of the Thoughts was a far more intrepid 
writer,—more violent even, and in every way 
more startling, than the writer who hitherto 
had been regarded as bold enough. The 
world—the world of French literary intelli- 
gence, was awakened by this discovery : the 
charms of the style of this standard writer, 
and the inimitable touch of a master’s hand, 
revealed now at length, excited a vivid feel- 
ing; and this feeling could not fail quickly 
to bring about what was needed—a careful 
perusal of the autograph, and a trustworthy 
edition of the 7'houghts—a restoration of 
this mass; or, what we have ventured to 
call—a resurrection of the real Pascal. 

It is thus that the present editor sums 
up his report of this strange entombment. 
and of the return to life of his author :— 


“The text of the Thoughts has, in fact, 
undergone three svecessive revelations ;:— 
in the first, i.e # 1. Royal editions—the 
spring, the vigor uv: t: writer, was almost 
entirely suppressed ;—in the second, the ex- 
tracts brought forward by Des Molets, and 
which were repeated in the editions of Con- 
dorcet and of Bossuet, there was perceptible, 
in degree, and sparingly, something of the 
temerity, as well of Pascal the Jansenist, 
the sectarist, as of Pascal the philosopher 
and the sceptic; so that a surmise was sug- 
gested as to that which at length was to be- 
come manifest. The third, and the last of 
these revelations, has left nothing more to 
be wished for. The Thought of this daring 
writer, in al! its startling andacity, and his 
style too, in all its freedom and its vivacity, 
is in view. The date of this revelation, of 
which M. Cousin was the instrument, will 
ever be memorable in the history of French 
literature.” — tude, p. 54. 


M. Cousin, who had made the discovery, 
had produced samples: he had shown what 
was to be done; but had not himself under- 
taken the heavy task which remained to be 
achieved. In 1844. M. Prosper Faugére 
brought out, in two octavo volumes, an edi- 
tion of the Jhoughts, and of other small 
pieces, to which he pledged himself as being 
faithful, complete, and authentic. This la- 
borious editor attempted to bring the scat- 
tered materials before him into what he im- 
agined to be their true order, as intended by 
Pascal ; but probably this was attempted on 





insufficient grounds.* But M. Havet, not 
himself believing that Pascul had actually 
digested any plan, as if for a complete trea- 
tise, has not attempted to make search, in 
the confused mass, for the indications of 
what he thinks never had existence. He 
has therefore fallen back upon the arrange- 
ments of his predecessors ; not as if these 
were better, or that one was better than 
another; but because, in his view, they are 
all alike unauthentic and unimportant. The 
arrangement of the edition of Bossuet, to 
which the readers of Pascal are accustomed, 
is followed in this edition, with some few 
exceptions, which need not be here specified. 


We have now said what may suffice for 
putting before those of our readers who are 
not already acquainted with them, the ac- 
tual facts of this, perhaps, unexampled in- 
stance of the literary substitution of a fac- 
titious for a genuine image of a mind—and 
this, a mind of the highest order. The in- 
stance is in itself fraught with instructive 
inferences, which will suggest themselves to 
the thoughtful reader. Presuming, then, 
that our readers are of the thoughtful class, 
we may leave them to pursue such medita- 
tions at their leisure, and at this moment 
turn towards subjects of a wider meaning. 
Pascal’s mind, seen as we now see it, in con- 
flict with the great problems of all time, gives 
an exhibition of the true nature of those 
problems, as they display their relation to 
the vigorous evolution of the mind of France 
in the seventeenth century. This evolution 
was preliminary to that of the next follow- 
ing century, which itself has shaken the 
European commonwealth; nor must it be 
thought to have reached its ultimate conse- 
quence, even at this late time. The begin- 
ning of this end takes date from the appear- 
ance of the Essays of Montaigne, in 1580; 
and therefore this “ time of the end,” as to 
the religious destiny of France, wants now 
about twenty years to make up its three 
centuries, 


In giving this prominence—as the leader 
of the modern French thought in religion— 
to Montaigné, we follow the guidance of our 
subject. If Pascal has already been rescued 

* This edition, 1844, found its way into Eng- 
land at the time, and it may be tn the recollection 


of some of our readers, as it is in our own; albeit 
a copy is not now before us. 
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from the hands of his Jansenist editors, 
there is something still to be done in rescu- 
ing him, as to the Penseés, from the Essays 
of his master. At an early time in his course, 
and, as appears, before the hour of his con- 
version, Pascal had read, and had—might 
one say so—sodden his soul in the mind of 
Montaigne ; and thus it is that, in almost 
countless instances, when putting a thought 
on paper, what he was doing—whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously—was noting and 
repeating for his own future use, a some- 
thing then floating in his mind, which now 
proves itself to be, either in substance, or 
perhaps in very words, a citation from the 
Essays of Montaigne. These are not in- 
stances of plagiarism in any proper sense of 
the word. ‘The notes were made by Pascal 
for his own use in future; and he cared not 
to recollect precisely whence they had come 
tohim. The present editor adduces many 
instances of these formal and informal coin- 
cidences ; and the reader who will take the 
pains to do so, availing himself of M. Ha- 
vet’s aid, and having also the quaint Lssays 
in hand, may come to know what is Pascal 
in Pascal, and what is Montaigne. But in 
truth, the two minds, little as we may have 
been used to think it, were consecutive minds. 
There was a principle of connection—there 
was a sequence of occult causation between 
them; and thus it is that the great writer 
to whom, on the Christian side, it has be- 
come trite to make a confident appeal— 
* Was not Pascal a Christian ? ”—was, in an 
intellectual sense, the son and heir of the 
writer who has often been named, and de- 
nounced too, as the father of the modern 
French infidelity—the very writer behind 
whom Bayle, in making up his apology for 
his own freedoms, says, Aprés tout, oseroit- 
on dire que mon Dictionaire aproche de la 
license des Essais de Montaigne, soit a 1’é- 
gard du Pyrrhonisme, soit a l’égard des 
suletez? *—Dict. p. 3025. It is not. apart 
from a careful distinction made and insisted 
upon, that we should risk the apparent par- 
adox of naming, in causative order, Mon- 
taigne, Pascal, Bossuet, Condorcet, Rous- 
seau, and the Encyclopedists, with Voltaire 
as chairman of the committee of Unbelief. 


* After all, will.they venture to say that my 
Dictionary comes near to the license of Mon- 


0 al nae Essays, whether as to Pyrrhonism, or to 
indecency ? i 
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This needful distinction, in rescue of Pascal, 
we may suggest as we go on: it is such as 
might lead to useful reflections in these 
times ! 

But a word as to Montaigne. This bold 
thinker, and humane and upright man, who 
was neither Huguenot nor atheist, flung 
himself off with heat from the ferocious fa- 
naticism of his times. Cruelty and bigotry 
he abhorred ; and, subject to such restraints 
only as his public position imposed upon 
him, he spoke and wrote as he thought. In 
so thinking, speaking, and writing, he dis- 
tanced himself, intellectually and morally, 
yet not ecclesiastically, from the men of his 
time—in fact, from all the world of the six- 
teenth century. Looking at the social sys- 
tem and at the manners of his countrymen, 
as from the vantage-ground of a needful per- 
spective, he fell naturally into the habit of 
dissecting everything—of stripping off every 
mask—of working himself well up to the 
core of every subject—of probing, analyzing, 
opening out all things, whether sacred or 
profane. It can be no wonder that the young 
and ardent author of the Provincial Letters, 
himself so searching a practitioner with the 
knife in morbid anatomy, should take to 
himself a teacher, such as was the author of 
the Essays. Or, if this might be a wonder, 
it must cease to be so accounted when, as 
now, we come near to this same Pascal, ip 
the perusal of his genuine thoughts. This, 
then, is the order of intellectual causation : 
—Montaigne leads the way, a sincere Cath- 
olic, but Pyrrhonist; Pascal follows in the 
next century, not only Catholic, but a de- 
vout Christian, and yet a Pyrrhonist also. 
But—may we say it?—he leaves the royal 
banner of genuine religious thought, theistic 
and Christian, floating loosely in the winds! 
Alas! his co- religionists of Port Royal— 
Catholic in the sense of spiritual slavery, and 
Christian in the sense of devout feeling and 
of compromise—knew not their vocation: 
they heard not the voice of Heaven ; they 
lowered the colors of their chief, and these, 
available as they were for sinister purposes 
in their torn condition, were hoisted with 
acclamations upon the wall of Atheism! 
Thus, then, come we up to the verge of the 
pit out of which, in the next hour, issued a 
roaring storm of blood and fire—all the in- 
grecicnts of hell flung up to the skies, and 
thence descending, to deluge the earth. 
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Pascal did much—and he did it with pro- | In his case, this history was quite unevent- 
found skill—in the way of barring the infer- |ful: nor is it of a kind to be signally in- 
ence which the world would be quick to draw | structive. Asa leader in science, and as a 
from his Pyrrhonism, which was at once | profound mathematician, his course came 
constitutional with him, and geometric: it | early to an end: he did indeed secure a 
was a matter of temperament, and it was | place for himself in the annals of philosophy; 
also a result of mathematical Jogic. But | yet he did little more than give evidence of 
what he did in this way, or for this purpose, a depth and sagacity which, if it had been 
was left in an inorganic state; and thus it | devoted through many years to secular sci- 
failed of effecting its purpose according to ence, would undoubtedly have given him a 
his own intention. It was as if a man, for name second to few or none among its chiefs 
the protection of his house and goods, had hy modern times. It is in its reflected in- 
put into the hands of his servants sword- | fluence upon his religious course that this 
blades without handles, and rifle-barrels | great scientific reputation has chiefly become 
without stocks! noticeable. 

Then, beside this—the impracticable con-| The memoir of her brother, as given to the 
dition of Pascal’s weapons, defensive and of- | world by his devoted sister, Mme. Perier 
fensive—he wrought under a condition which |(Gilberte Pascal), is rather a eulogy than a 
has ever been fatal to success in those, who | biography; and, while it mentions leading 
conscientious as they may have been—and facts of the personal history, it leaves the 
he was inexorably, immovably, profoundly reader to seek elsewhere for information 
conscientious in all things (witness his tem- concerning some of the most important oc- 
porary disagreement with his Port Royal ,currences thereto belonging. Nothing is 
friends)—have so stood forth as champions related by his sister of the circumstances to 
of Christianity:—in the fewest words ex- which Pascal’s conversion has been attrib- 
pressed, Pascal earnestly desired to save the | uted (as incidental cause); nor do we find 
gospel—salva ecclesia. So it has been with | in this memoir any statements of his connec- 
a succession of great and honest men, from | tion with Port Royal, or of his controversy 
Augustine to our times. What availed that | with the Jesuits. This connection, which 
noble work, the Civitas Dei, in stemming /made him to a great extent the sectarist, we 
the torrent of superstition and confusion | should think it wearisome, at this. time, to 
which so soon after deluged Africa and the | bring into prominence; and as to that con- 
western world? Little or nothing. Read |troversy, the fruit of which was the Provin- 
the African Salvian, and find your answer. | cial Letters, * it would be beside our purpose, 
Respectfully we would here say, Think of | just now, to bestow much space upon it. 
this, whoever it may be now, in this crisis| This great soul came into the world (June 
of Christian belief, in whose secret uncon- | 19, 1623) consorted with a material organi- 
fessed purposes this same maxim or princi- | zation of a very peculiar kind. Such was 
ple may crouch—save Christianity—salva | the body—or such the brain or nervous sys- 
ecclesia. tem—that it could never consist with that 

There is extremely little of Romanism in | easy equipoise between mind and body to 
Pascal. But although in theology he him-| which the term—health properly applies. 
self outdoes Calvin’s Calvinism, there is in | There could be no health, there could be no 
him a-profound dread of the Calvinistic | buoyant enjoyment of either mental or cor- 
schism; and, just as the Donatists kept|poreal existence, in the instance of one 
Augustine true to the Church, and induced | whose mind—a Titan mind—was ever strug- 
him to be the champion of its corruptions, | gling and beating against the walls of its 
so did the Huguenots drive Pascal in upon | cell, as if determined to get out, or to break 
the Church of Rome—its corruptions not-! and shatter everything that was in the way 
withstanding. of its liberty. Then the miseries which the 


We should say something, perhaps, of | living man was thus destined to endure were 


Pascal's personal history ; but thisis one of} # It is unlucky that this customary rendering of 


a few instanees in which the greatness of the 
mind throws “into a position of comparative 
non-importance the facts of personal history. 





the French “ Lettres Ecrites a un Provincial par 
un de ses Amis,’’ conveys a wrong idea, as if the 
letters were a provincial product, instead of the 
contrary. 
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vastly aggravated by the enormities of the 
asceticism which he practised; and yet, 
were not these very enormities—was not 
this hideous asceticism itself—a product of 
the life-long quarrel between the lodger and 
the lodgings ? 

The notes of the surgeons who made a 
post-mortem examination of the mortal re- 
mains are extant. This document contains 
particulars of this sort: ‘‘ The stomach and 
the liver were withered—shrivelled ; the in- 
testines were in a gangrenous state.” These 
derangements had no doubt been induced, 
in the course of years, by the incredibly 
absurd ascetic practices in which Pascal had 
persisted—spite of the remonstrances of his 
physicians and his family. So it is that the 
post-mortem of a man who kills himself at 
forty or fifty, by drams of gin, offers to the 
dissector nearly the same revolting appear- 
ances as those that are the product of a life 
of religious infatuation! As to the head, 
the appearances were indeed singular. We 
do not profess to be qualified to say whether 
they are of a kind that is in an extreme de- 
gree rare. There were no traces of sutures, 
except the sagittal; the cranium was, there- 
fore, in a manner a solid unyielding case or 
osseous helmet! As to the frontal suture, 
instead of the ordinary dove-tailing which 
takes place in childhood—we believe, about 
the eighth year, at which time the brain has 
reached its final dimensions—the natural 
closing up of it had been prevented by the 
want of elasticity in the rest of the cranium, 
resulting from the absence of the temporal 
sutures ; and then the wide gap had become 
filled in with a calculus, or non-natural de- 
posit, perceptible to the touch on the scalp, 
and which probably obtruded also upon the 
dura mater within, and so would be the 
cause of intense suffering through life. As 
to the coronal] suture, there was not a trace 
of it! The brain was of unusual size and 
density—such, in fact, as to keep the sagit- 
tal suture open, in default of the relief af- 
forded ordinarily by the other sutures. But, 
as a sufficient explanation of Pascal’s death, 
and of the miseries of his later years, there 
were found within the cranium, and at the 
part oppocite to the ventricles, two depres- 
sions, filled with coagulated blood in a cor- 


rupt state, and which had produced a gan-' 


grenous spot on the dura mater. Thus are 
some born to anguish, beyond the reack of 
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75 
remedial art; and so was it with this great 
and burning spirit; and so did Pascal’s 
frequent saying realize itself in him—La 
maladie est l’état naturel des chrétiens! It 
may well be believed that in his case the 
suffering to which he was born had induced 
a state of mind and temper commingling 
philosophic fortitude with Christian princi- 
ple, and then therewith the ascetic mood ; 
which state of mind expressed itself in many 
of the stern paradoxes, and the ultra-ra- 
tional maxims, which abound in, and which, 
we must confess, disfigure, the mass of 
Thoughts now before us. 

Pascal’s paradoxes in morals, his harsh 
and gloomy views of human life, and the 
enormities of his personal mortification, what 
were they but outward expressions of the or- 
ganic anguish which it was his lot to endure 
year after year? Thus speaks his modern 
eulogist :— 





| & Pascal would not permit himself to be 
| conscious of the relish of his food; he pro- 
| hibited all seasonings and spices, however 
‘much he might wish for and need them; 

and he actually died because he forced the 

diseased stomach to receive at each meal a 
| certain amount of aliment—neither more nor 


‘less, whatever might be his appetite at the 
| time, or his utter want of appetite. He wore 
.a girdle armed with iron spikes, which he 
was accustomed to drive in upon his body 
| (his fleshless ribs) as often as he thought him- 
selfin need of such admonitions. What folly! 
aud yet how sad is sucha spectacle! how 
disheartening is it! And then, as to his vir- 
‘tues—they were in a sense virtues out of 
joint. His 1 pe was it? He was 
annoyed and offended if any in his hearing 
might chance to say that they had just seen 
a beautiful woman! He rebuked a mother 
who permitted her own children to give her 
‘their kisses! Toward a loving sister, who 
devoted herself to his comfort, he assumed 
‘an artificial harshness of manner, for the ex- 
| press purpose, as he acknowledged, of revolt- 
ing her sisterly affection! This is the man 
whose wont it was to describe man as a com- 
ound of greatness and of wretchedness! 
hus, indeed, did Pascal truly describe him- 
self—great always, and miserable always! 
Let us then cease,” says this editor,“ to think 
of these miseries, and fix our attention upon 
this grandeur—grandeur, not of the intellect 
only, but of the heart also.”— Notes. p. 29. 


In estimating, at their just value, Pascal’s 
labors on the side of Christianity, and in 
coming to think equitably of the causes which 
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lessened so much the actual product of these 
labors, it is necessary to understand the de- 
gree to which a mind so powerful and so pen- 
etrating had suffered damage—irst, from 
the misfortune of his physical conformation ; 
next, from his too great admiration of Epic- 
tetus and of Montaigne ; then from his Jan- 
senist sectarianism ; then from his devotion 


consciousness. If in any instance the diet 
which his maladies compelled him to use was 
agreeable to the palate, he would not taste 
it—he swallowed it only! Never did he ut- 
ter any such an exclamation as this— This 
is very nice.” 





Of a piece with these severities, and with 


these pitiable perversions of the nobler moral 


to the Papacy, which in him was at once a| sense, are very many of the iron-like cynical 
logical and a religious inconsequence, or in-| conclusions and the startling paradoxes 
coherence. If he had not, in these several | which are scattered up and down among the 
modes, lost or forfeited his proper advantage, | Thoughts, as they now stand ; and when the 
it is just conceivable that the influence of his | reader comes upon passages of this class, he 
writings upon the mind of France, in that | will do well to recollect that what so much 
age, would have been of lasting and benefi- | offends common sense in the writings of one 
cial consequence. At the least, he might | like Pascal—deep thinking and severely log- 
have precluded the possibility of what actu- | ical as he was, should be put on one side, or 
ally happened, when a sinister use was made | should be thrown on to the heap of his as- 
of his reputation by the encyclopedists of | cetic mistakes. Compensated, in the equi- 
the next century. Moreover, the position | table balance of the Christian moralist, were 
he assumed on the noted occasion of the | these damaging errors by the practice of vir- 
“miracle of the holy thorn” becomes expli- | tues which are always admirable. His alms- 
cable (or it is in some measure explicable) | deeds reached the utmost extent of his re- 
when we find that he was not able to rise su- | sources ; he gave to the poor, daily, all he 
perior to the most abject infatuations of the | could give; his humility, his patience under 
ascetic practice. These extravagances are, an extremity of suffering, and especially his 
of course, spoken of with admiration by his denial of that ambition which never fails to be 
devoted sister. To reject every gratification | present in powerful minds, gave evidence of 
of the senses, to refuse every pleasure, to ab- | the intensity, and of the sincerity of the sur- 
stain from everything that might be called render he had made of himself, body, soul, 
superfluous, was, we are told, the one maxim | and spirit, to the service of God and of his 
or sovereign rule of Pascal’s life. And yet this , fellows. 

Bible reader had the New Testament by; Some however of those instances of ex- 
heart ; and so well acquainted with it was he, | travagance or of paradox which occur in his 
says his sister, that if, in his hearing, by | sister’s narrative, or among the Thoughts, 
chance any passage was quoted incorrectly, he | are traceable to a very different source; for 





never failed to correct the error, saying “ That 
isnot Holy Scripture.” Thus cognizant of the 
Heaven-given principles and rules of virtue, 
and thus knowing how that rule was exem- 
plified in the practice of Christ and his min- 


they are the product of the geometric hard- 
ness of his mode of thinking:—they are 
violences offered to common sense at the 
‘demand of that logic which sometimes he 
|followed wherever it might lead him. An 


isters, he could so grievously misunderstand | explanation similar to this is perhaps the 
all! Paul had said, “I know how to be | best apology which the case admits of, in the 
abased, and I know how to abound. [| instance of some of Jonathan Edwards’ as- 
am instructed (divinely instructed) both to | tounding affirmations in his Essay on Virtue 
be full, and to be hungry ; both to abound, | and other writings. Common sense forgot- 
and to suffer need.” In the face of Scrip-|ten—Scripture out of view—and then the 








ture, in defiance of the divine example and 
precepts, this strong logical mind could per- 
suade itself to enact the fakir after the most 
outrageous fashion! With an incessant vig- 
ilanee toward the senses and the appetites, 
he absolutely refused them the smallest sat- 
isfaction. He had acquired a wonderful 


skill, his sister says, in turning away his | 


| most enormoris of ail imaginable conclusions 
| may be boldly drawn from what ?—from 
|‘ our premises!” Alas for virtue, for piety 
—for theism, for humanity, for everything 
fair and precious—when some awful conclu- 
sion is coming down upon us—by right of 
logic, like an express train in the dark, with 
its glaring red eyes, and we—on the rails! 
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Pascal did not hesitate to tell his loving sis- | 


ter that she was guilty toward God—was 
chargeable with a crime—if she loved her 
brother with any personal affection; and| 
here, on a page before us (324), this geome- | 
trician says, “ It is an injustice for any one 


to become attached to me (in the way of | 


personal regard or affection) although this 
attachment be free on their part, and be to 
them a source of pleasure. It is so because 
I cannot be the end of any one. I possess 
nothing that can satisfy any one. Am I not 
about to die? and so the object of their af- 
fection dies! As I should be blameworthy 
if, in any case, I made what was false to be 
believed, although I did it sweetly, persua- 
sively, and that the belief itself was pleas- 
urable to those who entertained it, so, in 
like manner, am I blameworthy if I make 
myself loved, or if I induce any of those 
about me to attach themselves to me.” In 
what sense was the writer of a T'hought like 


this, accustomed to read the narrative of 


Christ’s behavior in the family circle at 
Bethany ? But what is Scripture when op- 
posed to an unanswerable syllogism! It is, 
as we may see in a thousand instances, it is 
—as a bundle of straws! Volumes of ab- 
surd certainties—of nonsense demonstra- 
tions, have sprung from the unlucky usage 
of applying terms proper only to mathemat- 
ical reasoning to moral and theological prob- 
lems. 


—as much as to such phrases as these— 
infinite blue, infinite yellow, infinite sweet or 





What meaning can cleave to the word | 
—injinite in many of its usual applications ? | 
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moral problems ; secondly, as an ascetic, and 
a celebs, after the fashion of the most fa- 
natical species of Romanism ; thirdly, as the 
| inheritor of a life-long anguish ; and, fourth- 
| ly, as the partisan of a persecuted sect—the 
Jansenists. 
| In advancing these necessary cautions, we 
shall, as we think, have acquitted our duty 
toward Pascal in drawing the reader’s atten- 
tion to his genuine Zhoughis. Enough, 
then, of what relates to the man; and we 
now turn to the theologue—the theist and 
the Christian philosopher; or, in a word, we 
look to this great mind, regarding it as the 
property of the modern religious community. 


Pasca: can scarcely be allowed to claim a 
place in the catena of masters in abstract 
philosophy, or intellectual science. Cer- 
tainly he has no claim to stand at the head 
of that science, which, if he had aimed at it, 
might have been his position, at least in the 
order of time ; for he was anterior by a little 
to Descartes, and by more than a little to 
Malebranche and to Spinoza. But, in truth, 
his aim was loftier than that of a philosophic 
ambition; there are no traces in his writ- 
ings of any design to inaugurate a philoso- 
phy; there is nothing which should place 
him on a level with either Bacon or Des- 
cartes. The relation in which he stood to 
| philosophy—at least within the circuit of 
French literature—was of quite another 
‘kind; and it may be of some consequence 
| to understand what this relation was. The 
seventeenth century—as in Germany and in 








sour or bitter. Pascal’s reasoning was of| England, so in France—had been indeed the 
this sort: God, who is infinite, has a right-| age of intellectual, as the sixteenth was that 
ful claim to the whole of my love (as if love! of religious vivification; all things had broken 
were a quantity); therefore to set off any} over their bounds, both in theology and in 
portion of this love, which is Jinite, can be} philosophy :—a fulpre, new in its first ele- 
nothing better than a robbery—it is so much | ments, had opened in front of the thinking 


love misappropriated. If Pascal had been world, as elsewhere, But 


so in France. 





a husband and a father, and happy as such, | 
he would have come to know that love is 
—not a ponderable mass, but a sunshine, 
which suffers no diminution in diffusion. 

It is quite needful, in attempting to bring 


Pascal inte his due place on the field of 


Christian argument, to set off from the in- 
stance not a small amount of over-state- 
ment, and of paradox, and of cynical asper- 
ity, which were his disadvantage—first, as 
a geometrician who trusted far too much to 
his rules, as if they could be applicable to 


wherever the two powers—theology and 
philosophy—are moving onward, each in the 
plenitude of its force, and on parallel lines, 
they tend—whether intentionally so or not 
—each to shove its companion to the wall, 
or to push it off from the commanding cen- 
tre of the main road. Either it is theology 
that leaves philosophy to take care of itself, 
or else it is philosophy that leaves theology 
to do the like, for itself. In England—(but 


this is a wide subject, from which we must 





abstain)—in England political and ecclesias- 
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tical conditions held the high road in trust, it was in respect of his great argument— 
and secured fair play between the two. , But gave him a status and a power of which none 
it was not so in France. ‘The fatal triumph of the writers, bis contemporaries, were at 
of the papistical fanaticism, and the brutal- all able to deprive him. Almost might he 
ity of the infatuated government of Louis | be regarded as the originator of the French 
XIV., finally successful in 1685, bereft what | language in its modern form. Such as he 
might have been a genuine theology of all | made it, and such as he left it, it has, in the 
room of free development. The consequence | main, continued to the present time. There 
was certain to follow. A pantheistic philos- | is no English writer of the same time who 
ophy, which the Jesuits were not able to | stands now in the same position, as to mod- 
control, and upon which the court did not ern English, which Pascal still occupies in 
keep its wakeful eye, crept into existence relation to modern French. ‘ 
in France; and, at length, it fairly pos-| Then, at the same time, this Christian lay 
sessed itself, unopposed, of the highway of | theologian, and this conspicuously popular 
thought. Many of the great writers of that | writer, had won a place for himself in the 
time, intending no such thing, or intending | then rapidly developing physical science of 
the very contrary—and such were Male-| Europe. His early mathematical treatises, 
branche and Descartes (perhaps even Spi- | and the successful experiments which were 
noza)—levelled the ground :—the prelimi- | made at his suggestion, in proof of the weight 
nary railway work was done; the rough | of the atmosphere, had had the effect of set- 
places were made smooth; the hills were | ting him on high in science in the view of 
made low, or tunnelled; the hollow places | the European commonwealth. It would not 
were filled in. Bayle came up to wheel in | be easy—we do not know that it would be 
the rubbish, and so was the tramway of possible—to name a comparable instance of 
Atheism made ready for D’Holbach, Con- | a man his equal in this peculiar sense, that 
dillac, Helvetius, St. Lambert, Voltaire, and (while he was yet young, too), he stood be- 
the suite of those who made proclamation | fore the world, as a writer, unrivalled in lit- 
before their admiring countrymen that “ the | erature, and as a master of the powers of 
Beyond ” is a fable—the invention of priests, language and of argument. Great also was 
and that Eternal Fate alone rules the uni-!| he among the great in the mathematical and 
verse. Under this iron sceptre virtue and | the physical sciences, and quite unrivalled 
vice, good and evil, are but pairs of words | as a polemic and a reasoner, on the field of 
—intending the same thing: crimes and | Christian and ethical controversy. Wemay 
virtues are alike good, when they are alike | not say as much as this on behalf of Bacon, 
profitable. or of Newton, or of Locke, or, indeed, of 
Whereabouts, then, should have come in | any one else among our English magnates.* 
—if it could have come in at all, in France} * “ 1) v avait un homme qui, & douze ans, avec 
—the redeeming, or the withstanding influ- | 1 ba”res et des ronds, avait eréé les Mathémut- 
: ; +: | iques; qui, & seize, avait fait le plus savant traité 
ence of a writer such as was Pascal? This 


| des coniques qu’on eit vu depuis l'antiquité; qui, 
influence should have come in, and, under | & dix-nenf, réduisit - machine une science qui 
eee Boe cha |i » ph - |existe tout entiére dans l’entendement; qui, & 
favoring conditions, it might have come in, | vingt-trois ans, démontra les phénoménes de Ja 
to hold the ground ; to keep the road open | pesanteur de lair et, détruisit une des grandes 
for theology—that is to say, for Christian | erreurs de lancienne physique: qui, & cet Age-oi 
Belief. solidly established a nahin of les autres hommes commencent & peine de nattre, 
-_ ; ‘ : ‘ | ayant achevé de parcourir le’ cercle des sciences 
reasoning against which the atheistic sophis- humaines, cha fo de leur néant, et tourna ses 
seemed, w athe om alia. | pensées vers ia religion, qui, depuis ce moment 
wy not radios ily have prevailed. At | jusqu’ & sa mort, arrivée dans sa trente-neuvieme 
an early time in his literary course Pascal ‘année, toujours infirme et souffrant, fixa la langue 
had achieved a triumphant success, in his | se powapretinge fe: opr sone le modéle 
o48 PRE ei OBB? Hie de Ju plus parfaite plaisanterie comme du raisonne- 
demolition of the Jesuit casuistry. And | ment ie plus fort; enfin qui, dans les courts inter- 
then, in winning this success as a polemic, | villes de ses manx, résolut par abstraction un des 
he had also, by the rare vigor and the fresh plus hauts problémes de géométrie, et jeta sur le 
, ie | papier des pensées qui tiennent autant du Dieu 
purity of his style, come to be regarded as a | 


= "homme: ert affrayant génie se nommait 

model, and, indeed, as an authority, as a Blaise Pascal.” We should gladly have cited sev- 

. sy ; mie. pz. | ertl pages of Chateaubriand’s eloquent eulogy of 

master of the French language. This, his | pascal. The reader will perhaps recollect the 

well-earned repute—a sidelong advantage as | passage in Le Génie du Christianisme, p. 370, small 
° edition of Paris, 1858. 
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PASCAL AS A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER. 


How then was it that, thus endowed, and 
thus in the actual command of means and 
forces so peculiar, Pascal nevertheless failed 
to accomplish what might have been thought 
to be his destiny? How was it that, instead 
of heading the mind of France for good, at 
that critical moment, when the balance be- 
tween Christianity and Atheism, was trem- 
bling on the turn, the products of this pro- 
found mind—true in substance, forcible in 
manner, fresh, and breathing life—fell out of 
regard almost; and then only came into 
much notice, when they were hoisted on high 
and exhibited in triumph by the apostles of 
impiety, and the pioneers of revolutionary 
horrors? Such a course of things as this, 
does it not ask explanation? 

Several lesser or incidental causes con- 
tributed to bring about this contradictory re- 
sult. Pascal not only killed himself at an 
early age—his work half done—by his mis- 
judging ascetic practices ; but, in the same 
way, he greatly impaired the influence he 








might otherwise have exercised in ruling the 
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it was not for a morsel of meat that he thus 
sold his birthright ; but for the folly of re- 
fusing it, or of refusing to taste it when it 
was actually in his mouth. 

Another, and an incidental cause of his 
failing to effect what otherwise he might 
have effected in this way, was the incomplete 
state in which he left his Thoughts in rela- 
tion to the first principles of Theism. It was 
a consequence of this incompleteness that he 
came to be cited and appealed to as a uni- 
versal sceptic—a declared Pyrrhonist, and 
the author of all unbelief. 

Then we are brought round to what has 
already been referred to—the pitiable and 
miscalculating caution of his Port Royal 
friends, who, after keeping the invaluable 
treasure of his manuscripts in the dark for 
seven years, brought forward, at last, a man- 
gled mass, from which had been removed, 
by their unfaithful fingers, almost everything 
of force and of fire, and of bold truthfulness 
too, which if it had been left to recommend 
the collection at its first appearance, would 


philosophic mind of France, by the extrava- | not have failed to move the mind of France 
gance, and indeed the servile and stolid style, |in an effective manner. So might it have 
of the superstitions to which he was ad-|been that the Z'houghts, found to be of a 
dicted. The frivolous abstinences, and the | piece, in spirit and style, with the Provincial 
small observances which he imposed upon | Letters, and well sustaining the high reputa- 
himself—and which, no doubt, enhanced Mis | tion of their author, might have stood asa 
repute among the sectarists of Port Royal— | munition on the field of Christian theology 
if they had not widened the wide interval | in France, within which multitudes might 


between himself and the Calvinistic (or call | 
them, in a modern sense, the Protestant) | 
community in France, which was equally | 
rigid, and not much less superstitious in 
their own way, could not fail to give disgust 
to the expanding intelligence of the many, 
who then, and still more so in the next gen- 
eration, were schooling themselves in free 
thought. Men of this order would resent 
the proposal to follow the guidance of a man, 
whatever his powers of mind might be, who 
was used to drive pricks into his side for 
breaking the naughtiness of intellectual 
pride, when he found himself attracting at- 
tention in scientific circles! Those whom 
he might otherwise have influenced—holding 


have found safety—yes, and salvation. 

But the principal cause of Pascal's failing 
to accomplish a redemption of this kind for 
his country, was not indeed Ais fault, or the 
fault of his friends. What can either a 
preacher or a writer do, unless there be within 
his call an audience—a public that is already 
prepared by their sympathies to obey his 
challenge, and to yield him their plaudits, 
and to stand by his side, and to show a front 
of strength for his defence? If there be 
heard anywhere a voice, as of one “ crying 
in the wilderness,” there must also be within 
hearing a multitude, able and willing to re- 
pair to the scene. Pascal, had he raised his 
voice never so loudly, could not then have 





them to ihe truth—had just then learned: to 
think and to feel and to reason in converse | lated wilderness (in a religious sense), right 
with the illustrious minds of Greece and | hand and left hand and in front, had been 
Rome. Should such men submit themselves | created, by the mad fanaticism and the de- 
to the mindless puerilities of monastic Fa- | basing superstition of the Church and of the 
kirism? So it was, in part, that Pascal had | monarchy—one in cruelty and folly. The 
forfeited his right to rule the mind of France: | Jansenist party at that time, with which Pas- 


gathered a people around him. A depopu- 
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The one man among Pascal’s contempora- 


enough, in a popular sense, for this purpose. ries who, if we think only of his force of 


Many of the clergy did, indeed, openly or 
secretly, favor Augustinian doctrine ; but by 
the people the party was seen to stand in a 
false position: false toward the Papacy, 
which it bowed to and bearded; false toward 
evangelic doctrine—the Augustinian doc- 
trine, which, whether in Jansen’s books or 
not in them, was not—everybody felt it— 
was not the congenial and the congruous 
doctrine of the Romish Church. This sec- 
tarian theology was substantially, if not Gen- 
evan, yet quite near at hand to Calvinism. 
Those therefore who would gladly have em- 
braced it if the Reformed Church had been 
tolerated in France, could think of Romish 
Jansenism as nothing but a compromising 
and a damaged, and an embarrassed Prot- 
estantism ; whose professors, for consist- 
ency’s sake, should have walked forth from 
the communion of Rome. A compromising 
religious community ought not to wonder, 
or to think itself ill-treated, if it fails to carry 
with it the cordial sympathies of a nation. 
It is not in human nature to do justice to 
those who are thought not to be doing justice 
to their own convictions. But might not 
Pascal have gathered to himself a willing, 
listening audience from the Reformed Church 
—the Calvinist ministers and people of 
France? He,a Romanist! A sufficient re- 
ply to such a question—if indeed it could be 
seriously propounded—is to be found in the 
simple fact, that the horrors of 1559, and the 
hellish murders of the St. Bartholomew in 
1572, were still, we may say, fresh in the 
recollection of the men of Pascal’s time. 
Seventy years are too few for bringing to ob- 
livion the traditions of such a time of woe, 
conserved as these traditions were in the 
memorics of thousands of families through- 
out France. It is just such an interval of 


mind and his greatness of soul, might have 
stepped forward to rescue Theism and Chris- 
tianity from the then germinating atheistic 
philosophy of France, was the Bishop of 
Meaux ; but Bossuet—eminent and fervent 
Christian as he was—always felt and thought 
and wrote as the Churchman. Churchman 
he was in so decisive and unexceptive a 
manner, that, in him, the bold entireness of 
his convictions on that side neither required 
nor admitted any sort of compromise, any 
concession, any ambiguous expression of a 
half doubt upon any subject, or upon any 
subject dear to him. But this florid Church- 
ism, and this assured belief—belief from na- 
ture, from earliest boyhood, or the cradle, 
or the womb—was a constitutional prohibi- 
tion against his ever thinking or speaking 
as a philosopher—using the term in its best 
and genuine sense. Mad. de Staél some- 
where says, ‘ Celui qui n’a pas souffert que 
sait il?”* One might put a parallel ques- 
tion, and ask, ‘‘ He who has never doubted, 
what does he know?” Pascal was born to 
doubt, or, we should rather say, born to sift 
all commonly accepted notions, and to reach 
the very bottom of every subject. Let the 
réader turn, at hazard, from the pages of 
Bossuet to those of Pascal, and he will see 
at once what we mean in affirming that it 
was Pascal, not the illustrious Bishop of 
Meaux, who, if he had had an open course 
before him, and a few more years of life, 
might have stopped the way, and might 
have turned the torrent, and might have 
rescued genuine philosophic thought from 
the sophists and the atheists of the next cen- 
tury, who,—it is with sorrow one thinks of it, 
—misunderstanding his scepticism, vaunted 
his great reputation as a gain on their side, 
and so proclaimed him father of unbelief. 


time as this that separates the now living! What, then, was this misunderstood scep- 


aged men in that country from the years of 


ticism? what was Pascal’s Pyrrhonism P 


the guillotine; and if there were now a| Was it so, indeed, that this solidly con- 


party in France that could be regarded as the 
representatives of the butchers of that time, 
and who appeared as their apologists, the in- 
tensities of revengeful hatred would, no doubt, 
show themselves alive toward them to this 
moment. Pascal—firm son of the Papacy as | 


structed intellect could find no firm footing 
in all the regions of thought? Did Pascal, 
indeed, hold his religious belief with a 
trembling hand? This is just now our 
question. 

The consecutive Thoughts (in eleven para- 


he was—how could he be listened to by the de- | graphs) which make up the first chapter (so 


scendants, the sons and the grandsons, of the 





to call it) or “ Article ” in this collection, if 


men that were slaughtered in that night? | * What does he know who has never suffered? 
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they are well uuderstood, might suffice for 

giving us the true answer to this question ; 
and if these impressive passages—sublime 

indeed as they are—were rendered into the 

terms of recent metaphysical argument, they 

might serve to bring Pascal to his place at 

the head of that philosophy which has aimed 

to trace the limits of religious thought. If 
this position were assigned to this great 

mind, then there might be claimed for him 

the advantage of affirming this limit in re-, 
lation to the sciences universally—mathe- 
matical science not excepted—that they all 
have their limits, anterior and posterior, and 
which are impassable by the human reason ; 
and that, while occupied with the things of 
a mid-region—that of relations—they must 
all alike (the physical, the mathematical, and 
the theological) be willing to accept a bare 
belief concerning the Absolute and the In- 
finite, as actual, although standing forever 
beyond the cognizance of human reason, 
Pascal’s Pyrrhonism, then, in the fewest 
words expressed, is his peremptory rejection 
of any alleged achievements of philosophy 
beyond the boundaries of that mid-land, or 
region of Relations, whereupon the human 
reason may usefully and properly employ 
itself. But then he affirms (further on) the 
certainty of the conclusions, as well of The- 
ism as of Christianity, within that region. 
In this sense, Christian belief is as sure as 
are the surest parts of the sciences: in the 
nature of things, it cannot be more so, and 
it is not less so. 

How then did it come about that the 
atheistic sophists of the following age made 
their boast of Pascal’s authority, as if it were 
on their side? It has come in this way: 
first, inasmuch as he put his Thoughts on 
paper in a fragmentary manner, boldly, 
freely, and incautiously—if he had foreseen 
what was to be the fate of his papers. Ina 
hundred places he professes his Pyrrhonism 
in simple terms; he says, nakedly,—le Pyr- | 
rhonism, c’est le vrai—intending always, as | 
is manifest to every intelligent reader of the | 
mass of these Thoughts, just this—that all | 
human reasonings, all speculation, carried | 
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ism and Revealed Religion, is never very 
far off from such professions of scepticism ; 
but then it is not always quite close at hand. 
He had no prescience of the encyclopedists ; 
and therefore it is that these writers, after 
they had, to their own satisfaction, rejected 
—unrefuted, his reserve for religious belief 
—for Christianity specially, blazoned those 
passages in which they found his Pyrrhon- 
ism professed in unqualified terms ! 

To cite the passages in full, and in the 
author’s own words, would be very gratify- 
ing alike to the transcriber and to the 
reader; but this may not here be done: it 
is the substance only of many passages that 
we must now rudely report, inserting, as we 
go, a few of the most significant, or the 
most striking expressions. A task indeed it 
would be worthily to ¢ranslate these intense 
thoughts. We can make no profession of 
ability to do any such thing. In passing, 
we may note the circumstance, that the 
eleven paragraphs of this “Article Premier ” 
abound with instances of the omissions, and 
of the substitutions, and of the corrections, 
that were effected by the first editors—Pas- 
cal’s Port Royal friends. 

«Let man,’ says Pascal, ‘ contemplate 
Nature in its majesty, its height, its ampli- 
tude. (He here writes as if he accepted the 
Ptolemaic hypothesis.) Let him be amazed 
in recollecting that the circuit of the sun in 
the heavens, vast as it is, is itself only a del- 
icate point when compared with the vaster 
circuit that is accomplished by the stars. 
Let imagination go beyond the range of 
sight, and then learn that this visible uni- 
verse is but a spot in the ample bosom of 
Nature.* No idea can come near to this 
immensity. Stretch imagination as we may, 
we do nothing more than produce atoms, as 
compared with the reality of things—nous 
n’enfantons que des atomes. (This reality) 
is a sphere infinite, of which the centre is 


everywhere, the circumference nowhere.t 


Man returning to his home, where he is 
lodged—this dungeon—I mean the universe 
(the visible, or stellar universe)—let him 
learn to think correctly of the relative im- 
portance (or extent) of the earth—of king- 
doms, cities, and himself! What is man, in 
the midst of the infinite? But now there is 


across the border, is infirm, is inconclusive, | another prospect, and it is not less astound- 


and—ought to be rejected. This is Pascal’s | 


manner—this his usage, in speaking, as he | ,: 
did, to himself. The exception which he | plitude. 


made for saving the genuine part of the 
physical sciences, and, with these, also The- 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. 805 


* Pascal, says the editor avait mis d’abord— 
senate atome kans Uimmensilé, puis, dans !am- 


t This expressiun, which has been so often re- 


peated, is of uncertain origin: it is not Pascal's 
own; he received it probably from Montaigne. 
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ing—it is the infinite beneath him! Let 


A CHRISTIAN 


PHILOSOPHER. 
Pascal then affirms this infinity in both 


him look to the smallest of the things which directions as bounding—as surrounding— 


come under his notice—a mite:* it has | 


limbs—veins in those limbs, blood—globules | 
in that blood—humors, and a serum too. | 
Let thought exhaust itself in pursuing this | 
track. You believe that you have at length | 
reached the smallest of all existences: nay, | 
I will here open before you another abyss. | 
Within the enclosure of this atom I will | 
show you, not merely the visible universe, 
but the very immensity of Nature: in this 
abyss an infinity of worlds, each of which 
has its firmament, its planets, its earth, its 
animals, and then its mites ; and so with this 
mite, without end—without rest! Whoever 
gives his mind to thoughts such as these | 


| tions a exposer ? 


the sciences, all of them—geometry not ex- 


| cepted :— 


“ Car qui doute que la géométrie, par ex- 
emple, a une infinite d’infinites de proposi- 
Elles sont aussi infinies 
dans la multitude et la délicatesse de leur 
principes; car qui ne voit que ceux qu’on 
propose pour les derniers ne se soutiennent 
pas d’eux-mémes, et qu’ils sont appuyés sur 
d’autres qui en ayant d’autres pour appui ne 
souffrent jamais de dernier ?” 


A step beyond this might well be taken, 


will be terrified at himselfi—trembling where | by means of this reference to geometry, in 
Nature has placed him—suspended as if it | illustration of Pascal’s real meaning in his 


were between infinitude and nothingness. 
What, in truth, is man in the midst of Nat- 
ure? A nothing in respect of the infinite ; 
a universe—un tout—in respect of the Noth- 
ing. Never can he comprehend the extremes 
(either way). The end of things, and their 
principle, are forever hidden from him in im- 
penetrable secrecy ; equally incapable is he 
of seeing the Nothing whence he is derived, 
and the infinite in which he is swallowed 
up. What then can he do, but contemplate 
certain phenomena—a middle of things—in 
eternal despair of knowing either their prin- 
ciple or their end? Al! things have come 
up from the Nothing, and are carried for- 
ward towards the Infinite. Who isit, then, 
that shall follow this astounding course? 
The Author of these wonders comprehends 
them; none but he can do so—tout autre 
ne le peut faire.’ ” 


| profession of Pyrrhonism. Not only has any 
given position in geometry—take our stand 
'where we please in Euclid—an infinite in 
front of it, as to the conclusions, in future, 
which may be derived from it, and an infi- 
jnite in the rear also, as to the principles 
_whence itself is derived—this is not all; 
for, supposing we had gone back to what 
might be accepted as ultimate geometric axi- 

oms, or principles, these principles, conecern- 

ing the relations of extension (and so of 
‘number), only stand where they stand to 
| point the finger over the shoulder towards 
the dark abyss of metaphysical first princi- 
ples ; and these are indeed placed hopelessly 
beyond the powers and compass of the hu- 

manreason. Thus itis, therefore, that while 
| the infinite in front of our actual geometry 


There is much in this of what will be may invite endless progress—for none can 
reckoned as Tetnie only ; nevertheless it | say that he has reached the boundary—it is 
conveys what Pascal intends to build his| otherwise as to the dark infinite in the rear, 


—— doctrine upon ; and he goes on or that metaphysic abyss in respect of which 
to do so:— 


“ From not having thought of these (two) 
infinites (the infinite of vastness, and the in- 
finitely small), men have rashly entered upon 
the examination of Nature, as if they were 
themselves in any proportion with her (as 
if the human reason were, or could be, intel- 
ligently cognizant of the Infinite). Strange 
it is that men have sought to comprehend 
the principles of things, and so to come to 
the knowledge of all things, by a presump- 
tion which is as infinite as is their object. 
Certain it is that a design (or purpose and 
expectation) of this sort implies, if not a pre- 
sumption that is infinite, a capacity that is 
as infinite as Nature.” 


* Ciron. Modern physiologists deny to this ani- 
malcule blood-vessels and a circulation. 


| a reasonable and a modest Pyrrhonism will 
‘profess its rejection of any alleged certain- 
ties. Take this instance, and apply it to 
theology; and then, as we think, Paseal’s 
scepticism will be seen to come into its true 
place in relation to what has so recently 
been attempted; namely, to fix, or to set 
forth in view, the “ Limits of Religious 
Thought.” Much of our modern modes of 
‘argument on speculative Theism takes a 
hitch precisely at this turn; and we judge 
it to be of some importance to bring the 
weight of so great a mind to bear upon the 
subject. ‘He, being dead, yet speaketh” 
|in these resurrectionary 7'houghis. He goes 
| on thus (we briefly report his meaning). 


} 
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“Of these two Infinites of the sciences, | genuine religious belief, we need not go far 
that of vastness—celui de grandeur—is the anywhere among his Z'houghts in search of 
most obvious—bien plus sensible; and so it | his thorough faith in things and principles 
is that there are few indeed who pretend to) which may truly be ascertained. Let us 
know all things.* . . . Butthe infinitely |), “nage eran, 1 “e 
small is much less obvious, and thus our | Ses, Some urt om mete he gives the full- 
philosophers have been more forward in| ©St expression to his Pyrrhonism :— 
professing to reach it; and it is here that | “Here, then, is our true position: it is 
they all have stumbled—achoppé; and on such as to render us incapable of knowing 
this ground, modes of speaking such as the’ certainly, and incapable also of certain igno- 
following have come. into ordinary use:|rance. We float upon a vast mid-space, 
‘The principles of things ’—*‘ the principles! always in doubt and tossed—driven from 
of philosophy ’—and other expressions in an| side to side. Whatever end it may be to 
equal degree pompous (boastful—fastueux) which we think we may attach ourselves and 
though not apparently so much so as their | be fixed, it shakes and leaves us; or, if we 
other professions, to know all things, which! attempt to follow it, it is gone from our 
blinds the eyes. It is quite natural that we | hold—it slides away, and is off, never to be 
should believe ourselves more able to reach | overtaken. Nothing stops its course for us. 
the centre of things, than to embrace the| This is our condition by nature; neverthe- 
circumference; but, in truth, it does not less it is utterly contrary to our inclinations. 
demand less capacity to reach the Nothing, We burn with desire to find somewhere a 
than it does to reach the All: this capacity | solid footing, and an immovable eternal ba- 
must be infinite in either case ; and it seems gis, whereupon to erect a tower that shall 
to me that any one who had come to com-| reach up to the Infinite; but the entire 
prehend the ultimate principles of things, | foundation we have chosen cracks, and the 


a) also arrive at a knowledge of the ground opens beneath us, even down to the 
Infinite. The one depends on the other, abyss.” 


and leads the way to it also; the extremi- ee a : 
ties touch and unite, because distant, and Pasea reonive words must give us here his 
they meet in God—and only in God. Let conclusion :— 

us then know our boundary. That which ‘Ne cherchons dotic point d’assurance et 


we have of being hides from us the knowl-' de fermeté. Notre raison est toujours dégue 
edge of first principles, which spring out of par l’inconstance des apparences; rien ne 


the Nothing; and, on the other hand, the peut fixer le fini entre les deux infinis qui 
little which we have of being hides from our |’enferrent et le fuient.”—P. 13. 


ey 
view the Infinite. | In all this profession of the hopeless un- 


Here, then, is Pascal’s scepticism, or certainties in the midst of which the human 
rather his unbelief :—he rejects as a vain | reason finds itself placed, Pascal had an ar- 
pretension every boasted conquest of science | gumentative purpose in view, which, in fact, 
which assumes to have broken over the bor- | he never loses sight of; and his determina- 
der of that mid-region, that milieu des tion to make sure of this purpose—in favor 
choses—which is the domain that has been of religious belief—impels him to push his 
granted, or Jet-off, to human reason. But affirmations of Pyrrhonism up to the very 
he believes in all that may be established, | borders of exaggeration, or of paradox. Of 
in modes proper to the subject, within this this tendency, a dozen instances might soon 
circuit ; and as to the Infinite beyond it, he | be produced ; but to multiply such instances 
admits, as in mathematical, so in speculative | would tend to no good. We may, however, 
and theological philosophy, a belief in or!commend to the philosophic reader the 
concerning the Infinite, but he denies the} T’houghts—apparently broken up into frag- 
power of the human mind to know or to| ments, and yet truly consecutive—in the 
comprehend it. Bornés en tout genie, cet| course of which, he gives evidence of his 
état qui tient Je milieu entre deux extrémes | power of analysis and of abstraction, in the 
se trouve en toutes nos puissances, If, as| regions of intellectual philosophy—if indeed 
in a passage which we here cite, this pro- | he had chosen there to employ himself ; but 
found thinker gives expression to the same | he had determined otherwise, and therefore 
doctrine, unaccompanied by an exception | he brings his powers of illustration—his 
made on behalf of genuine science, and of a | rhetorical ability, as well as the rigor of the 

* Thus Democritus — Aéyo rade rep nov | analytic faculty—to bear upon a purpose 
oupravTwv. | which was foreign to philosophy, and indeed* 
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distasteful to those who think of nothing 
beyond it. Pascal, if he had thought good 
so to do, might perhaps have originated a 
philosophy of mind which would well have 
coalesced with Bacon’s philosophy of the 
physical sciences ; and thus might he have 
excluded from the field, as well Descartes as 
Malebranche ;—perhaps he might have cut 
away the ground on which, a century later, 
the encyclopedists reared their atheism. 

Many passages there are in the portion of 
the volume now before us, which, by their 
depth and force, tempt quotation; but we 
abstain. Much is there which meets soph- 
isms that are current at the present moment : 
—these, which are as old as human nature, 
or as old as its intellectual perversions, all 
pass in review before this apprehensive and 
discriminative mind; and each, in its turn, 
receives its fitting rebuke. Pascal rebukes 
sophistry as from a moral position. Bacon 
specifies the Idols of the Intellect as from 
the lofty position of unimpassioned “ pure 
delight.” 


‘‘ Those who the most contemn mankind, 
and who labor to bring man to the level of 
the brute, nevertheless are eager to win for 
themselves the admiration, and the confi- 
dence too, of their fellows: thus do they 
contradict themselves ; and an irresistible 
impulse of nature within them—the love of 
glory—gives an evidence of the greatness of 
man, which is far more conclusive than is 
the reasoning by means of which they would 
prove his baseness. . . . Man! he is but a 
reed—the feeblest of things !—yes, but he is 
a thinking reed! There would be no need 
that the universe should rise in arms to 
crush him! a breath—a drop of water—is 
enough to kill him. But now, even if it 
were the universe that had crushed him, man 
would still be more noble than it, which has 
slain him; for he knows that he dies—he 
knows the advantage which the universe (in 
this respect) has over him ;—but as to the 
universe, it knows nothing of this.”—P. 20. 


Yet Pascal, himself free in thought and 
speech as he was, almost to fierceness—bold, 
reckless of the offence which the feeble might 
take at his language, speaks of men, such as 
he deems them to be, in a style not far re- 
moved from that of La Rochefoucauld ; and 
so it was that Voltaire asked leave to “ take 
the part of humanity against this sublime 
misanthrope.” Pascal was not the misan- 
thrope ; but he was always the invalid and 
the sufferer, and he looks out upon the world 
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as from his bed of bodily anguish. Between 
the misanthrope and the miserable there is 
a partition; it is thin, but it is real. This 
fact should never be lost sight of by the 
reader of the Thoughts. Too often does the 
cynic come forward from out of these depths 
of meditation. Besides this, the power of 
satire, which made him terrible to the Jesu- 
its, and his peculiar faculty of driving the 
knife in between the joints of the harness, im 
pelled him often to utter almost savage bons- 
méts, when such occurred to hini; and yet 
he says, “ The utterer of bons-médts is but 
an indifferent character.” This, at least, was 
not true of himself. 

We come, then, to ask, What indeed was 
Pascal’s ultimate intention? and, further— 
On what ground was it that he made his faith 
—his Theism and his Christianity, to rest ? 
One may divine the nature of this ulterior 
purpose from expressions. such as_ these, 
which, as they are of critical quality as to 
what follows, we give as they stand. P. 
61 :— 

“ J’écrirai ici mes pensées sans ordre, et 
non pas peut-étre dans une confusion sans 
dessein : c’est le véritable ordre, et qui mar- 
quera toujours mon object par le désordre 
méme. Je ferais trop d’honneur a mon sujet 


si je le traitais avec ordre, puisque je veux 
montrer qu’il en est incapable.” * 


This immediate object was to demonstrate 
and illustrate the uncertainty of all our rea- 
sonings on speculative ground; and thence 
to infer the necessity of other grounds of 
confidence. So he says, in his sharp man- 
ner, “Se moquer de la philosophie, e’est 
vraiment philosopher.” But this was not to 
be the end of such mockery. Philosophy 
leaves us bewildered; we can have no cer- 
tainty as to principles—hors la foi et la rév- 
elation. On what then do these rest? The 
grounds on which Pascal raised the structure 
of his own religious belief must be sought for 
in and among the disjointed paragraphs that 
occupy the middle part of the thick volume 
before us—about three hundred pages. We 
condense the result of this research as much 
as possible. 

The two facts of human nature—each in- 


* Nevertheless he attached the highest import- 
ance to order in the disposition of his thoughts. 
Qu’on ne dire pas que je n’ai rien dit de nouveau: 
la disposition des matiéres est nouvelle. ‘The 
winner at chess is he who puts his pieces in win- 
ning order. 
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contestible, whether or no we are conscious 
of it, or admit it to be true—are, The great- 
ness (grandeur) of man on the one hand, 
and his misery and his helplessness on the 
other hand. In respect of these two facts 
there is no room for reasonable scepticism, 
though there may be room for stupid indif- 
ference, or for infatuated pride. Religious 
faith takes its rise then in the recognition of 
these two facts. Look to yourself, therefore. 
If, indeed, you do not know or acknowledge 
the greatness of human nature, you lower 
yourself to the level of the brutes—indeed, 
to a lower level; for they fill out their des- 
tiny—they obey and satisfy the law of their 
nature. Not so man, if he descends to that 
level ; for he then becomes a hideous con- 
tradiction—a scandal in creation. But if, 
on the other hand, you are unconscious of 
your helplessness and misery—if you profess 
yourself a god, equal to all things, then this 
arrogance convicts itself of folly in a thou- 
sand modes of failure, humiliation, disap- 
pointment, ruin. 

But if now, conscious of the illimitabl¢ 
greatness of the human destinies, and desir- 
ing to realize what may be your birthright, 
as man, you feel also your impotence, your 
moral disorder—if you are straying this way 
and that way, as in the dark, then you feel 
the need of a religion. The religion that 
you need must at once recognize the great- 
ness of man, and it must meet him on the 
ground of his misery and ruin. Among all 
the religions that have ever been propounded 
to mankind, there is but one that satisfies 
both of these two conditions. Christianity 
—or say rather the religion of the Bible— 
rests itself upon these two admitted and in- 
disputable principles, these facts; That man 
is born for communion with God, and for 
immortality; and that, left to himself, he 
will sink lower and lower in sensuality and 
folly, powerless for his own recovery, and 
yet slow to abandon forever the hope of it. 

Would you then bring yourself to belief, 
and touch the ground of confidence and 
hope? Draw near to Christ. When near 
to him, in converse with him, you rise to 
the life immortal; and you thus rise, and 
thus recover your standing — you regain 
moral force, and yet walk on a path of hu- 
mility and of self-abasement. If-you reject 
these conditions, you are still ignorant of 
yourself, 
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It is thus that Pascal opens the ground of 
religious certainty. The Pyrrhonism, of 
which he makes such frequent profession in 
these Thoughts takes no hold whatever of 
these principles of Faith. If man does not 
so far know himself as to know that he is 
great, and that he is helpless, then reason- 
ing—demonstrations — evidence — be these 
evidences what they may—will not meet his 
case; they will take effect upon him only 
for an hour—they will leave him what he 
was—an unbeliever. But on the supposi- 
tion that these first principles—or facts 
rather—are admitted, then—although it is 
in a disjointed form—Pascal goes over the 
ground of what are called the Christian Evi- 
dences, in a manner which, at that time, 
must have had a force and novelty that are 
barely claimable for it at this time. No val- 
uable purpose would now, and in this place, 
be secured by bringing forward these argu- 
ments, even though they are recommended 
often by the force and vivacity of this great 
writer’s style. Some of these insulated in- 
stances do indeed tempt quotation. For the 
following, short as it is, a place may be 
claimed on the score, not only of the beauty 
of the thought, but of its bearing upon the 
first-named of the principles above stated. 
The thought is so intimately one with the 
language conveying it, that translation would 
seem barely possible :— 


“ Tous les corps, le firmament, ies étoiles, 
la terre et ses royaumes, ne valent pas le 
moindre des esprits : car il connait tout cela, 
et soi; et lescorps, rien. Tous les corps en- 
semble, et tous les esprits ensemble, et toutes 
leurs productions, ne valent pas le moindre 
mouvement de charité; cela est d’un ordre 
infiniment plus élevé. De tous les corps en- 
semble, on ne saurait en faire réussir une 
petite pensée: cela est impossible, et d’un 
autre ordre. De tous les corps et esprits, 
on n’en saurait tirer un mouvement de vraie 
charité: cela est impossible, et d’un autre 
ordre, surnaturel.”—P. 226. 


It is within the circuit of Christian thought, 
and it is nowhere else, that expressions such 
as these have ever had a place, or could ever 
arise, or could be suggested, or could recom- 
mend themselves to approval as substantially 
true. In terms or manner, language of this 
sort may, at first sight, seem to touch upon 
exaggeration ; but the more we dwell upon 
it, the more does it approve itself to reason. 
But if so, then it is Christianity that indeed 
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encounters the problems of existence, and | itself entangled in a thrall of cobwebs as to 
that solves them; and here is its proof, as | hazard the faith of the Gospel upon the 


coming from God. 

It is at this place (Article 23) in this col- 
lection of Pascal’s Thoughts, that we come 
to the critical subject of miracles; and at 
this point we challenge the reader’s atten- 
tion ; for there is here presented an instance 
full of instruction, which is applicable—we 
boldly say so—to the now passing evolution 
of religious opinion regarding this very sub- 
ject, among ourselves. Already we have re- 
ferred to that state of mind which leads good 
men—and which has led so many such—to 

.make a secret treaty with their consciences, 
to this effect ; namely, that, in whatever ef- 
forts they make for saving Christianity, they 
will place in the very forefront of their la- 
bors this, the most sacred of all principles, 
or universal axioms—salva ecclesid! And 
what is this “ ecclesia,” for the preservation 
of which all things in heaven and earth must 
be compromised, or put in peril? What is 
this most dear Church, in regard for which 
—let a little freedom of speech be here in- 
dulged, for we have caught the liberty from 
Pascal himself—what is it for the sake of 
which our faith in God himself and his 
Christ, and our hope of immortality, and our 
hope for our brethren of mankind every- 
where—what is it for the sake of which 
God and man, and the universe material, 
and the universe spiritual, must be put in 
pawn? This awful reality, assumed to be 
more real than all other (supposed) reali- 
ties—this inestimable jewel which is heavy 
enough to turn the scale against the universe 
and its Creator, is—not the Church univer- 
sal—it is not the general assembly and 
Church of the first-born of God, on earth 
and on high—it is nothing that is itself great, 
bright, fair, pure, or worthy to be loved and 
died for: it is nothing better than a secta- 
rian pet! it is some uncouth symbol—it is a 
god of the conventicle—it is an idol of the 











genuineness of a Holy Thorn! Miserable 
overthrow was this of a robust intellect! 
Shall we learn nothing from such an in- 
stance? Equity would demand that, as 
counteractive to the mortifying facts now 
in view, we should read anew the Provincial 
Letters, so that, in the course of such a pe- 
rusal, we might recover our feeling of re- 
spect for Pascal’s understanding. How 
keen was he in the pursuit of sophisms! 
how fearless in his exposure of frauds and 
illusions! how quick of sight, even as the 
hawk, that drops from the height of heaven 
upon its prey in the grass! or as is the 
eagle, strong of wing, and as relentless in 
the clutch of its talons—its victim well held, 
it soars aloft, sure to rend the trembling 
creature bone from bone when, at its leisure, 
it reaches its distant crag. Such was this 
terrible foe of the Jesuit fathers. All Eu- 
rope, and not France only, at that time ad- 
mired the spectacle when this writer, with a 
shuddering Jesuit in his talons, bore away 
his prey at his ease. And this is the Pas- 
cal that puts in jeopardy our faith as theists, 
and as Christians—risks all upon our faith 
ina Holy Thorn! Hear him :— 

“Voici une relique sacrée. Voici une 
épine de la couronne du Sauveur du monde, 
en qui le prince de ce monde n’a point 
puissance.” —P. 291. 

The story of the Holy Thorn of Port 
Royal, and of the train of miracles there- 
with connected, has been told often enough: 
nor have we space, or time, or patience, to 
tell it again ; but the condition under which 
these alleged miracles were wrought should 
be understood. The reader of this (call it 
chapter) of the Thoughts which contains 
Pascal’s statement of the argument con- 
cerning the Christian miracles, if such a 
reader might chance to know nothing of the 


| mortifying incidents among which he had 


den; it is a score or more of syllables, to | compromised himself, would marvel to find 
which we have chosen to pin our self-idola- | him pursuing so tortuous, and almost unin- 
try, our arrogance, our despotic temper—in | telligible a course. How is it that a thinker 
a word, our pride of party, and our sour tem- | of this order runs off the lines, swerves on 
per. | this side and that side, when, so far as such 

Pascal’s pawn was not quite of this sort; a reader knows, there is nothing in view but 
but it was not of a much worthier sort. We) the genuine evangelic miracles ? Yes, but 
should read his personal history to know | there was in Pascal’s prospect, not to say 
how it was—how it could be, that a mind the voluminous miracles of the Romish Cal- 
like his, of the highest order, had so got | endar !—enormous folios of them—but spe- 
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cially, there was the recent Jansenist, anti- 
Jesuit miracle of the Holy Thorn: and 
therefore it is that this great mind beats 
about, and gives to his argument so intri- 
cate, and so subtle, and so Jesuitical a 
character, that we rise from the perusal of 
these Thoughts with a mingled feeling of 
disappointment and of resentment. This 
paltering with the truth of God, with the 
Gospel, with whatever is indeed sacred, 
comes from the predetermination—the fore- 
gone purpose, to save—what is it?—une 
relique sacrée—une épine de la couronne 
du Sauveur du monde! 

It does not appear that a question or doubt 
concerning the genuineness of this “ sacred 
relic ” had presented itself at all to Pascal’s 
mind; nevertheless he—a Pyrrhonist by 
temperament, and a severe geometrician, 
and a keen questioner of ancient notions (as 
that concerning the received doctrine of a 
vacuum) was yet unboundedly credulous in 
some directions. Let us fancy what treat- 
ment any holy relic would have received at 
the hands of the writer of the Provincials, if 
only such an instrument of cure had been 
in the custody of the “ Society.” In the 
most merciless style would he have come 
down upon any article of Church-craft of 
which the enemies of Port Royal were mak- 
ing a similar use, for their own purposes. 

There is no need that we should here con- 
cern ourselves with the facts, whether real 
or alleged, relating to the cure of Pascal’s 
niece ; for a preliminary question comes to 
be considered. Grant the fact of the cure, 
then, if it be a miracle in the proper sense 
of the term, it must be admitted not only to 
vindicate Port Royal as oppressed by the 
reverend fathers of the Society, but also to 
place before us a dilemma of this sort—the 
hand of God, put forth in this instance on 
behalf of his persecuted servants, implies 
the authenticity of this Thorn ; or, if not so, 
then let us note the consequences that ensue 
— if not so, a miracle is wrought, itself rest- 
ing upon what, if not genuine, was a gross 
delusion, and which must have had its origin 
in a villanous fraud! Nothing less than this 
can be supposed. Will intelligent Roman- 
ists at this time come forward, and coolly 
profess their belief in the genuineness of the 
scores of holy thorns that have been pre- 
served in the reliquaries of Europe and of 
Asia? Think for a moment of the historic 


conditions which attach to the supposed 
preservation of the actual crown of thorns 
at the first, and of its conservation through 
the turmoil of sixteen hundred years! But 
suppose we are willing to grant these stu- 
pendous improbabilities, then let us see into 
what an abyss of perplexities those must 
plunge themselves who will persist, as did 
Pascal, in connecting their attachment to 
the highest truths with their belief of the 
authenticity of such things as holy thorns! 
This piercing spirit refused to look down 
into that abyss. Did this refusal spring 
from an instinctive apprehension that he 
should descry, in the dark gulf, a terrific. 
phantom—the papal infallibility, self-slain 
by its own contradictions? This might be. 
He could not be ignorant of the irresistible 
auguments of his Protestant countrymen, 
and of those of Germany, on this very 
ground. May we imagine that, in tremu- 
lous distress, in this instance, and as if in 
anticipation of the advice that is now urged 
upon the young doubting clergy of England, 
he cast far from him all misgivings? * How 
stood the case of the Holy Thorn? He calls 
it a sacred relic: it was authenticated by 
traditions, and by diplomas from the highest 
powers in the Church. Be itso; but what 
comes next? It can never be known how 
many thorns might have belonged to the 
crown that was worn in patience by Him 
who * was wounded for our transgressions.” 
But assuredly, among the implements of the 
Passion, even if every one of them had been 
preserved to these times, there ought not to 
appear a fifth holy nail! Yet Pascal’s 
Church, and Pascal’s popes, have sanctioned 
the pretensions of holy nails—how many ? 
is it five or seven or ten? and each of these 

* We cite at this place a Thought which has a 
singular pertinence in relation to some recent treat- 
ment of religious doubts:—** Le monde ordinaire a 
le pouvoir de ne pas songer & ce qu'il ne veut pas 
songer. Ne pensez pas aux passages du Messie, 
disait le Juif a son fils. Ainsi font les ndtres sou- 
vent. Ainsi se conservent les fausses religions; et 
la vraie méme, & l’égard de beaucoup de gens. 
Mais il y en 2 qui n’ont pas le pouvoir de s’empé- 
cher ainsi de songer, et qui songent d'autant plus 
quon leur défend. Ceux-la se défont des fausses 
religions; et de Ja vraie méme, s’ils ne trouvent 
des discours solides’—P, 868. 

The editor's note upon this passage ought to be 
subjoined; and it well deserves to be considered :— 
“ Ne veut pas songer. C'est comme s'il efit dit, le 
monde ordinaire n‘est pas philosophe. On n’est ni 


plilosophe ni critique quand on peut s’empécher de 
songer ; et il y a des hommes distingués, et méme 











de grands hommes, qui sont dans ce cus.” 
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sacred relics has established its own title by 
a long series of miracles. Did not Pascal 
know these things? He must have known 
them ; but he would not think of them—he 
would not allow himself to pursue a line of 
thought which he felt, if he would not whis- 
per it to himself, must have carried him over 
the line—must have ranked him with Hugue- 
nots and Lutherans. Thus it was that, in 
smothering an ominous suspicion, this apos- 
tle of theistic and Christian belief for France 
left himself in a position where (and we 
should hardly blame them) the keen spirits 
of the next age thought themselves to be 
-warranted in speaking of him as a believer 
in God, in Christ, and—in holy thorns! 
Surely so ghastly an instance as this should 
take its effect upon some among ourselves 
even now; ay, upon all who love the truth 
—and with it a pet superstition of their own. 

Painful subject! Let us dismiss it then, 
and return to converse with a mind and a 
soul unmatched in his age, and unmatched 
since, if the unusual compass of its qualifi- 
cations be duly considered. Pascal’s work 
was this—to make proof of the powers of 
the human intellect—first rectified by its 
faith in the greatest truths ; to ascertain their 
reality ; and to do this otherwise than in the 
mode of formal expression, and of syllogistic 
catenation. He arrived at truth, not while 
perambulating college halls, not while loiter- 
ing in academic groves, but in exploring cav- 
erns. If these are figures, they yet carry a 
meaning that may be opened out. “ Those 
of old time” had taught us all they could 
teach from chairs of philosophy: they had 
made it certain, over and over, that the 
premises they begin with, lead inevitably to 
the conclusions which they end with. This 
was philosophy! this was logic! Pascal 
broke away from all this antique trifling in 
contempt and anger, and he took his own 
course. It was time it should be taken by 
some one. Despite of its apparent incon- 
sequence, and of its openness to technical ex- 
ception as a petitio principii, and as reason- 
ing in “a vicious circle,” Pascal says—for 
this is the upshot of this mass of Thoughts 
— Believe in God, and you will find him; 
lay hold of Christ, and you will know that 
he is ‘the only-begotten of the Father ;’ 
live the life immortal, and you will cease to 
doubt of the reality of the spiritual econ- 
omy.” This is bold advice : Is it wise, right, 








and safe to be followed? A question that 
will be variously answered at this now pass- 
ing moment. The answer it receives in any 
case, will be discriminative of minds and 
spirits. The pedants of philosophy will 
laugh such advice to scorn. They will say, 
to follow such advice is to rend the Aristo- 
telian method to rags. We answer—let it 
then be rent to rags. Meantime ninety- 
nine in every hundred of unsophisticated 
minds, if ever they come to take a firm hold 
of faith, theistic and Christian, will have 
reached it in this manner—we mean, in 
Pascal’s manner, such as it is set forth in 
these profound Thoughts. We venture a 
step further and say—let the implication of 
saying it be what it may—that minds that 
are the most patient in thought, and that are 
the best cultured and the best furnished, will 
travel on this road ; and on it they will have 
found the sabbatismos of the religious life. 

No mind—none known to us by its prod- 
ucts — surpassed Pascal’s in that penetra- 
tive intensity which carried him to the 
depths of that abyss of meditation toward 
which great souls have ever gravitated ; but 
the power to gravitate measures the power 
to rise—the centrifugal force is as the cen- 
tripetal. With Pascal, from constitution, 
bodily and mental, the latter was more often 
in act than the former; but at moments, and 
as if with a sudden fiery energy, he soared 
—he stretched the wing upward and out- 
~vard so as to reach the azure where sun- 
shine is perpetual ; yet he does not abide in 
the upper skies. His office is of another 
sort. Give him now your hand—fear noth- 
ing—he has a clew in his grasp: he will 
lead you through ways few have trodden, 
even in and among the roots of the moun- 
tains; he will find a path there where the 
“everlasting hills” rest upon their bases. 
He will be a guide in steeps which “ the 
eagle’s eye hath not seen;” and, more than 
this, he will be to you a trusty Greatheart in 
bringing you through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death; and he is familiar with 
the phantom tyrant of the place—the Apoll- 
yon of universal doubt. Thus far Pascal 
goes: he reaches truth by the underground 
passage; he finds God his Saviour at his 
need, in the dark cavern. But he will not 
go with you many steps beyond the exit of 
the valley : for himself, he barely knows the 
road toward the flowery meadows of the 











PASCAL AS 


Beulah. Immortality, every moment in his | not say of the theologians or divines by pro- 


resolve, was seldom, with its effulgence, in 
his view. His ear was not list to catch the 


of his contemporaries, when “ all the bells in 
the city rang again for joy.” 

As a geometrician, Pascal will vindicate 
the validity of the course he pursues in 
reaching the ground of an assured theistic 
and Christian faith ; for he says, You must 
do in theology what you are compelled to do 
in geometry. You must start with your 
definitions and your axioms ready-made, of 
which you can give no account in a meta- 
physic sense: in endeavoring to step back 
from Euclid, you plunge over head into a 
slough. Instead of attempting any such 
course, accept these definitions—assent to 
these axioms, and then work out from them. 
Assume them to be all right, and by their 
aid go on to realize a vast complicity of rel- 
ative truths; then make trial of these re- 
mote results in all possible modes ; put your 
conclusions to the proof at innumerable 
points ; test your first principles in that only | 
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Session of that age, but of the most distin- 


| guished laymen — Pascal’s contemporaries 
distant sounds which were heard by another | 


—or their immediate successors — whose 
treatment of religious questions may be re- 
garded as, in degree, more free and spon- 
taneous than can be that of clergymen: at 
least it may be said that their Christian be- 
‘lief is liable to no sinister or illiberal suspi- 
cion. It would not be difficult to mention 
twenty names—suitable for such a purpose: 
let these nine suffice ; and nine comparable 
to these, on the opposite side of this argu- 
ment, are nowhere to be found. Pascal him- 
self heads the nine (we omit Descartes with- 
out forgetting him) ; the second place is due 
to Bacon ; the third to Locke ; the fourth to 
Grotius; the fifth to Leibnitz; the sixth to 
Milton ; the seventh to (Sir Thomas) Browne ; 
the eighth to Boyle; the ninth to Newton; 
as diversely constituted and as diversely 
trained as can be imagined : these nine minds 
might, in truth, be taken as representative of 
the several orders or species of intelligence. 
So constituted, and so trained, individually, 








way in which they may be tested—by the | they show, in their various modes of treating 
perfect coherence and unfailing consistency |the most momentous questions, that these 
of all the results, be they as many or as com- | questions touch theultimate results of thought. 
plicated as you please. Geometry is proved | On this ground, there cannot but be a sub- 
to be true in its inscrutable principles by the | stantial sameness, unaffected by ephemeral 
inter-related consistency of its remotest con- | | ‘fashions of opinion. The problems in de- 
sequences. So is it in Theism; so is it in| bate have to do with universals, on the field 
Christianity. Acquaint yourself with God—| of abstraction ; and they touch the primary 
learn of Christ ; and although every prob- | conditions of human nature, which is the 
lem will not be solved in so doing, yet all | same, as well in its actual state and its wants, 
that are solved in the working out of prie-| | as in its faculties. Aspects of subjects, and 
ciples are found to be relatively coherent and | sets of phrases, as these are affected by pass- 
consistent, and therefore they are true in hu- | ‘ing controversies, may change from time to 
man nature. ‘time: this is all. 

It would be an illusion to suppose that,! There is one grave problem in the world 
in the two centuries that have elapsed since of Thought, which, although it may sleep 
Pascal wrote, the theistic and Christian ar- | ‘throughout the term of one generation, is 
gument has so far drifted away from the | sure to be woke up anew among men of the 


ground it then occupied, that it can be of 
little or no moment—otherwise than as a 
question of literary history—to know what 
was the belief of the foremost minds of that 
age. Some may incline to say, the belief 
of those times will not be the belief of these 
times. This supposition is true only in re- 





following; and then the same ground is 
trodden, or run over, as before ; and the re- 
sults, on both sides of the debate, are sub- 
stantially the same, so far as minds of the 
upper class are drawn into the eddy. The 
problem concerning Theism and Christianity 
—as one subject, not two—whenever it is 








spect of the objects proper to historical and | discussed, acts upon minds with irresistible 
literary criticism. It is not true either of | force as a discriminative energy : it parts off 
theistic principles, or of the substance of the | the crowd of minds to the right hand and to 
Christian argument. Let any one who thinks | the left hand, as if with a self-acting adjudi- 
otherwise, look into the writings—we will | cative sovereignty. The instance now be- 
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fore us—that of Pascal, is peculiarly remark- 
able in this very way, because, now that we 
have a genuine exhibition of his inmost soul 
in view, the process of this sort of silent ad- 
judication, or this passing over from one side 
to the other side, may be inspected and may 
be watched in its course. We may here see 
the inner man—the mind, the reason, the 
soul, taking its cautionary position, from one 
stepping-stone to the next. It was not 
merely a pious and virtuous man—a man of 
pure instincts and of blameless life, who 
would naturally go over to the side of relig- 
ion and of moral order. So it might be, in 
a sense; but it was more than this—or some- 
thing different from this. A determinative 
principle in the human economy is here in- 
volved. Is the universe true or false? Is 
human existence a reality, or is it an illu- 
sion? Is there a solid ground of action and 
of progress open in front of the instincts and 
the energies of the human mind; or is it a 
quagmire, illimitable an@ bottomless, that 
mocks the audacity of man, and that must 
engulf him at last ? 

The great minds whose names we have 
just now associated with that of Pascal—dif- 
fer as they might in temperament and in 
powers—agreed more than they differed on 
this very ground: they all—and along with 
them, the great and productive minds of all 
ages—thought, spoke, wrote, acted, wit- 
nessed, on the confident and the confiding 

ersuasion, that the universe—material and 
immaterial alike, is real, is not fantastic— 
that the human mind may safely step for- 


ness can never be the normal condition of 
the human reason; at the best, it can only 
plead for itself as a needful function in re- 
serve, which may be called for once and again, 
to come forward with knife and caustic. 
Those who are exceptive always come round, 
by a decree of fate, to except against their 
own exceptions, to-deny their own denials, 
to doubt their own doubts; and, in the end, 
after feasting themselves to saticty upon 
husks and chaff, they lie down in their 
meadow—to chew the cud. 

Not so the illustrious and the productive 
minds of all ages. These, as often as the 
Eternal Problem comes up anew to be de- 
bated, pass over, sooner or later, to the right- 
hand side of the field; and there they abide 
in their places under the marshalling of pos- 
itive principles. So was it with Pascal; he 
was born on the left-hand side of the field, 
but he lived, he taught, he suffered, he died, 
on the right-hand side of that field; and it 
is there that now we find him. 

There may be slender reason for suppos- 
ing that the intelligence of France, at this 
time, will fall back upon Pascal, otherwise 
than as a model in style. Far down the 
stream of secularization has the mind of 
France now drifted ; and who is he that shall 
be able » bring it back? Several highly 
accomplished men have labored to do so; 
but without success—-or with so little success 
that the result, either on the broad surface 
of its literature, or in the daily colloquial ut- 
| terance of its mind, is inappreciable. France, 
| with the brilliancy ofits resplendent language, 
land with the splendor and the finish of its 


| ° e ee ° ° 
' material civilization, and with the terrors of 





ward, and may risk everything on the belief | its martial array—France (would it were 
of the unfaltering truthfulness of the consti- | proud, more than it is vain!)—France, in the 
tution of the world. These leading minds, front position in Europe, is itself emphati- 
moving on their several paths, trusted them- | cally ‘‘ of the earth, earthy.” France “ minds 
selves to the harmony of the universe, not- | the things that are seen and temporal ;” or 
withstanding its many discords ;- they be-| in so far as it pays homage to the things that 
lieved in the SOVEREIGN REALITY that|are unseen and eternal, it is only as these 
challenged them to do the work of life. | powers of the spiritual world are presented 
Whatever these spirits achieved, it was a ito it in the ceremonies and the solemnities 
product of their confidence in the steadfast ;—we do not care to say of the Church of 
veracity of Him whose voice they heard in| Rome, but of a congeries of superstitions, 
every call of duty. These, and such like | the rise of which in an infirm age ought to 
minds, go over to the positive—the right- | be their sufficient condemnation, and which 
hand side, in the great controversy of all | the men of France have long been used to 
times—the ultimate problem. \look at with scorn. France, if ever it is to 

But if the universe be true to itself, and | be reclaimed, will not be brought back by 
not illusory, and if the primary convictions | Foreign Protestant intermeddling :—it will 
of the human mind be trustworthy, then it | not be converted by importations ; nor will 
must follow that the peculiar conformation |it be schooled by Teutonic mystifications : 
of mind (or ¢emper) which develops itself in|the time for such things is gone by. If 
universal disbelief or Pyrrhonistic paralysis, | France is to be reclaimed, it will be by the 
and which utters itself only in the tones of | witness-bearing of men—her own sons 
exception and suspicion, and which becomes , whom God shal] raise up from her midst— 
monotonous in its contradictions, is—a dis- purposed and resolved to preach and to suf- 


ease of the individual intellect. Zaceptive- fer, as martyrs. 
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PART III.—CHAPTER X. 

WHEN Nettie opened the door of the 
sleeping house, with the great key she had 
carried with her in her early dreadful expe- 
dition, there was still nobody stirring in the 
unconscious cottage. She paused at the 
door, with the four men behind her carrying 
shoulder-high that terrible motionless bur- 
den. Where was she to lay it? In her own 
room, where she had not slept that night, 
little Freddy was still sleeping. In another 
was the widow, overcome by watching and 
fretful anxiety. The other fatheriess crea- 
tures lay in the little dressing-room. No- 
where but in the parlor, from which Fred 
not so very long ago had driven his dis- 
gusted brother—the only place she had 
where Nettic’s own feminine niceties could 
find expression, and where the accessories 
of her own daily life and work were all ac- 
cumulated. She lingered even at that dread 
moment with a pang of natural reluctance to 
associate that little sanctuary with the hor- 
ror and misery of this bringing-home ; but 
when every feeling gave way to the pressure 
of necessity, that superficial one was not 
like to resist it. Her companions were not 
aware that she had hesitated even for that 
moment. She seemed to them to glide 
softly, steadfastly, without any faltering, 
before them into the little silent womanly 
room, where her night’s work was folded 
tidily upon the table, and her tiny thimble 
and scissors laid beside it. What a heart- 
rending contrast lay between those domestic 
traces and that dreadful muffled figure, cov- 
ered from the light of day with Nettie’s 
shawl, which was now laid down there, Net- 
tie did not pause to think of. She stood 
still for a moment, gazing at it with a sob 
of excitement and agitation swelling into 
her throat; scarcely grief—perhaps that was 
not possible—but the intensest remorseful 
pity over the lost life. The rude fellows 
beside her stood silent, not without a certain 
pang of tenderness and sympathy in their 
half-savage hearts. She took her little 
purse out and emptied it of its few silver 
coins among them. They trod softly, but 
their heavy footsteps were heard, notwith- 
standing, through all the little house. Net- 
tie could already hear the alarmed stirring 
up-stairs of the master and mistress of the 
cottage; and, knowing what explanations 
she must give, and all the dreadful business 
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before her, made haste to get her strange 
companions away before Mrs. Smith came 
down-stairs. One of them, however, as he 
followed his comrades out of the room, from 
some confused instinct of help and pity, 
asked whether he should not fetch a doctor? 
The question struck the resolute little girl 
with a pang sharper than this morning’s 
horror had yet given her. Had she perhaps 
neglected the first duty of all, the possibil- 
ity of restoration? She went back, without 
answering him, to lift the shawl from that 
dreadful face, and satisfy herself whether 
she had done that last irremediable wrong 
to Fred. As she met the dreadful stare of 
those dead eyes, all the revulsion of feeling 
which comes to the hearts of the living in 
presence of the dead overpowered Nettie. 
She gave a little cry of inarticulate momen- 
tary anguish. The soul of that confused and 
tremulous outcry was Pardon! pardon! 
What love was ever so true, what tender- 
ness so constant and unfailing, that did not 
instinctively utter that cry when the watched 
life had ended, and pardon could no longer 
come from those sealed lips? Nettie had 
not loved that shamed and ruined man— 
she had done him the offices of affection, 
and endured and sometimes scorned him. 
She stood remorseful by his side in that first 
dread hour, which had changed Fred’s 
shabby presence into something awful ; and 
her generous soul burst forth in that ery of 
penitence which every human creature owes 
its brother. The tender-hearted bargeman 
who asked leave to fetch a doctor, drew near 
her with a kindred instinct—* Don’t take 
on, miss—there’s the crowner yet—and a 
deal to look to,” said the kind rough fellow, 
who knew Nettie. The words recalled her 
to herself—but with the softened feelings of 
the moment a certain longing for somebody 
to stand by her in this unlooked-for extrem. 
ity came over the forlorn courageous crea- 
ture, who never yet, amid all her labors, had 
encountered an emergency like this. She 
laid the shawl reverently back over that 
dead face, and sent a message to the doctor 
with lips that trembled in spite of herself. 
“Tell him what has happened, and say he 
is to come as soon as he can,” said Nettie ; 
“for I do not understand ail that has to be 
done. Tell him I sent you; and now go— 
please go before they all come down-stairs.” 





But when Nettie turned in again, after 
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closing the door, into that house so entirely 
changed in character by the solemn inmate 
who had entered it, she was confronted by 
the amazed and troubled apparition of Mrs. 
Smith, half-dressed, and full of wonder and 
indignation. A gasping exclamation of 
“ Miss!” was all that good woman could 
utter. She had with her own eyes perceived 
some of the “ roughs” of Carlingford emerg- 
ing from her respectable door under Nettie’s 
grave supervision, and yet could not in her 
heart, notwithstanding appearances, think 
any harm of Nettie; while, at the same 
time, a hundred alarms for the safety of her 
household gods shook her soul. Nettie 
turned towards her steadily, with her face 
pallid and her brilliant eyes heavy. “ Hush,” 
she said; “ Susan knows nothing yet. Let 
her have her rest while she can. We have 
been watching for him all night, and poor 
Susan is sleeping, and does not know.” 

“Know what?—what has happened ?P— 
he’s been and killed himself? Oh, miss, 
don’t you go for to say so!” cried Mrs. 
Smith, in natural dismay and terror. 

“No,” cried Nettie, with a long sigh that 
relieved her breast, “not so bad as that, 
thank Heaven; but hush, hush! I cannot 
go and tell Susan just yet—not just yet. 
Oh, give me a moment to get breath! For 
he is dead! I tell you, hush!” cried Net- 
tie, seizing the woman’s hand, and wringing 
it, in the extremity of her terror for alarm- 
ing Susan. “Don’t you understand me? 
She is a widow, and she does not know— 
her husband is dead, and she does not 
know. Have you no pity for her in your 
own heart?” 

“Lord ha’ mercy! but wait till I call 
Smith,” cried the alarmed landlady, shrink- 
ing, yet eager to know the horribly interest- 
ing details of that tragedy. She ran breath- 
~ less up-stairs on that errand, while Nettie 
went back to the door of the parlor, reso- 
lutely locked it, and took away the key. 
“ Nobody shall go gazing and talking over 
him, and making a wonder of poor Fred,” 
said Nettie to herself, shaking off from her 
long eyelashes the tear which came out of 
the compunction of her heart. ‘Poor 
Fred!” She sat down on one of the chairs 
of the little hall beside that closed door. 
The children and their mother up-stairs 
still slept unsuspicious; and their young 
guardian, with a world of thoughts rising 





in her mind, sat still and pondered. The 
past was suddenly cut off from the future by 
this dreadful unthought-of event. She had 
come to a dead pause in that life, which to 
every spectator was so strangely out of ac- 
cordance with her youth, but which was to 
herself such simple and plain necessity as to 
permit no questioning. She was brought 
suddenly to a standstill at this terrible mo- 
ment, and sat turning her dauntless little 
face to the new trial before her, pale, but 
undismayed. Nettie did not deceive her- 
self even in her thoughts. She saw, with 
the intuitive foresight of a keen observer, 
her sister’s violent momentary grief, her 
indolent acceptance of the position after 
awhile, the selfish reserve of repining and 
discontent which Susan would establish in 
the memory of poor Fred: she saw how, 
with fuller certainty than ever, because now 
more naturally, she herself, her mind, her 
laborious hands, her little fortune, would 
belong to the fatherless family. She did 
not sigh over the prospect, or falter; but 
she exercised no self-delusion on the subject. 
There was nobody but she to do it—nobody 
but she, in her tender maidenhood, to man- 
age all the vulgar tragical business which 
must, this very day, confirm to the knowl- 
edge of the little surrounding world the event 
which had happened—nobody but herself to 
tell the tale to the widow, to bear all the 
burdens of the time. Nettie did not think 
over these particulars with self-pity, or won- 
der over her hard lot. She did not imagine 
herself to have chosen this lot at all. There 
was nobody else to do it—that was the sim- 
ple secret of her strength. 

But this interval of forlorn repose was a 
very brief one. Smith came down putting 
on his coat, and looking scared and bewil- 
dered ; his wife, eager, curious, and excited, 
closely following. Nettie rose when they 
approached her to forestall their questions. 

“* My brother-in-law is dead,’ she said. 
“ He fell into the canal last night and was 
drowned. I went out to look for him, and 
—and found him, poor fellow! Oh don’t, 
cry out or make a noise: remember Susan 
does not know! Now, dear Mrs. Smith, I 
know you are kind—I know you will not 
vex me just at this moment. I have had 
him laid there till his brother comes. Oh, 
don’t say it’s dreadful! Do you think I 
cannot see how dreadful it is ? but we must 
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not think about that, only what has to be | 
done. When Dr. Edward comes, I will; 


wake my sister; but just for this moment, 
oh, have patience! I had no place to put 
him except there.” 

‘But, Lord bless us, he mightn’t be clean 
gone: he might be recovered, poor gentle- 
man! Smith canrun for Dr. Marjoribanks; 
he’s nearer nor Dr. Rider,” cried the curious 
excited landlady, with her hand upon the 
locked door. 

Nettie made no answer. She took them 
into the room in solemn silence, and showed 
them the stark and ghastly figure, for which 
all possibilities had been over in the dark 
midnight waters hours ago. The earliest 
gleam of sunshine came shining in at that 
moment through the window which last night 
Nettie had opened that Fred might see the 
light in it and be guided home. It seemed 
to strike like a reproach upon that quick- 
throbbing, impatient heart, which felt as a 
sin against the dead its own lack of natural 
grief and affection. She went hurriedly to 
draw down the blinds and close out the un- 
welcome light. ‘ Now he is gone, nobody 
shall slight or scorn him,” said Nettie to 
herself, with hot tears; and she turned the 
wondering dismayed couple—already awak- 
ening out of their first horror to think of 
the injury done to cheir house and “ lodg- 
ings,” and all the notoriety of an inquest— 
out of the room, and locked the door upon 
the unwilling owners, whom nothing but her 
resolute face prevented from bursting forth 
in selfish but natural lamentations over their 
own secondary share in so disastrous an 
event. Nettie sat down again, a silent little 
sentinel by the closed door, without her 
shawl, and with her tiny chilled feet ‘on the 
cold tiles. Nettie sat silent, too much oc- 
cupied even to ascertain the causes of her 
personal discomfort. She had indeed enough 
to think of; and while her little girlish fig- 
ure, so dainty, so light, so unlike her for- 
tunes, remained in that unusual stillness, 
her mind and heart were palpitating with 
thoughts—all kinds of thoughts; not only 
considerations worthy the solemnity and 
horror of the moment, but every kind of 
trivial and secondary necessity passed 
through that restless soul, all throbbing 
with life and action, more self-conscious 
than usual from the fact of its outward still- 
ness. A hundred rapid conclusions and 
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calculations about the funeral, the mourn- 
ing, the change of domestic habits involved, 
darted through Nettie’s mind. It was a re- 
lief to her to leap forward into these after- 
matters. The immediate necessity before 
her—the dreadful errand on which she must 
presently go to her sister’s bedside—the 
burst of wailing and reproachful grief which 
all alone Nettie would have to encounter 
and subdue, were not to be thought of. 
She bent down her little head into her hands, 
and once more shed back that hair which, 
never relieved out of its braids through all 
this long night, began to droop over her pale 
cheeks ; and a quick sigh of impatience, of 
energy restrained, of such powerlessness as 
her courageous capable soul, in the very ex- 
cess of its courage and capacity, felt in its 
approaching conflict with the feeble, foolish 
creature, who never could be stimulated 
out of her own narrow possibilities, burst 
from Nettie’s breast. But the sigh was as 
much physical as mental—the long-drawn 
breath of mingled weariness and restlessness 
—the instinct to be doing, and the exhaus- 
tion of long labor and emotion, blended to- 
gether. Thus she waited while the cold 
spring morning brightened, and Mrs. Smith 
went about her early domestic business, re- 
turning often into the little back parlor with 
the mullioned window, of which domestic 
Gothic treatment had made a condemned 
cell, to re-express her anxieties and horrors. 
Nettie had an instinctive consciousness even 
of Mrs. Smith’s grievance. She knew this 
dismal association would ruin “ the lodg- 
ings;” and as she realized, in the restless 
activity of her thoughts, that bond upon her 
to remain at St. Roque’s, felt at the same 
time a longing rise within her to escape end 
flee away. 

All these crowding and breathless thoughts 
were a few minutes after reduced to abso- 
lute momentary stillness. It was by a step 
outside coming hastily with rapid purpose . 
along the silent way. Nettie rose up to 
meet Edward Rider ; not as the angry lover 
still fiercely resentful of that rejection, which 
was no rejection, but only a bear and simple 
statement of necessity ; not as the suitor of 
Miss Marjoribanks ; simply as the only crea- 
ture in the world who could help her, or to 
whom she would delegate any portion of her 














own hard but inevitable work. She opened 
the door before he had time to knock, and 
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held out her hand to him silently, quite un- 
awares betraying her recognition of his step 
—her comfort in his prescnce. That meet- 
ing flushed the doctor’s anxious face with a 
mingled shame and triumph not expressible 
in words, but left Nettie as pale, as pre-occu- 
pied, as much absorbed in her thoughts and 
duties as before. 

“ Dr. Edward, I should not have sent for 
you if I could have done it all myself,” 
said Nettie; “but I knew you would think 
it right to be here now. And I have Susan 
and the children to look to. I commit this 
to you.” 

“To they know?” said the doctor, tak- 
ing the key she gave him, and holding fast, 
with an instinct of compassion almost more 
strong than love, the little hand which never 
trembled. 

“TJ will tell Susan, now that you have come 
—I could not before,” said Nettie, with an- 
other sigh. ‘ Poor Susan! I was glad to let 
her sleep.” 

“ But there is no one to think whether you 
sleep or not,” cried Edward Rider. “And 
those eyes have watched all night. Nettie, 
Nettie, could not you have sent for me sooner? 
A word would have brought me at any mo- 
ment.” 

“You were not wanted till now,” said 
Nettie, not without a touch of womanly 
pride. ‘I have always been able to do my 
own work, Dr. Edward. But, now, don’t 
let us quarrel any more,” she said, after a 
pause. ‘ You were angry once and I don’t 
wonder. Never mind all that, but let us be 
friends; and don’t let all the people and 
strangers and men who don’t belong to us,” 
cried Nettie once more, with hot tears in her 
eyes, ‘‘ be hard upon poor Fred!” 

The next moment she had vanished up- 





stairs and left the doctor alone, standing in 
- the little cold hall with the key in his hand, | 
and Mrs. Smith’s troubled countenance be- | 
holding him from far. Edward Rider paused | 
before he entered upon his dismal share of 
this morning’s work. Death itself did not 
suffice to endear Fred Rider to his brother. | 
But he stood still, with a certain self-re- 
proach, to withdraw his thoughts, if he 
could, from Nettie, and to subdue the thrill 
—the most living touch of life—which this 
meeting had stirred within him, before he 
entered that miserable chamber of death. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THaT dreadful day ebbed over slowly— 


tedious, yet so full of events and dismal, 


business that it looked like a year rather 
than a day. The necessary investigations 
were got through without any special call 
upon Nettie. She spent the most of the day 
up-stairs with Susan, whose wild refusal to 
believe at first, and sullen stupor afterwards, 
were little different from the picture which 
Nettie’s imagination had already made. The 
children received the news with wondering 
stares and questions. That they did not un- 
derstand it was little, but that they scarcely 
were interested after the first movement of 
curiosity, disappointed and wounded the im- 
patient heart, which unconsciously chafed at 
its own total inability to convey the feelings 
natural to such a terrible occasion, into any 
bosom but its own. Nettie’s perpetual ac- 
tivity had hitherto saved her from this dis- 
gust and disappointment. She had been 
bitterly intolerant by moments of Fred’s 
disgraceful content and satisfaction with his 
own indulgences, but had never paused to 
fret over what she could not help, nor con- 
trast her own high youthful honor and sense 
of duty with the dull insensibility around 
her. But to-day had rapt the heroic little 
girl into a different atmosphere from that 
she had been breathing hitherto. To-day 
she was aware that her work had been so far 
taken out of her hands, and acknowledged 
in her heart that it was best it should be so. 
She heard the heavy feet of men coming and 
going, but was not obliged to descend into 
immediate conflict with all the circumstances 
of so horrible a crisis. It was a new sensa- 
tion to Nettie. A year ago, perhaps, she 
would not have relinquished even that 
dreadful business to any one ;—to-day, the 
thought of having some one else who did it 
for her, and took comfort in relieving her 
burdened hands, fell with singular soothing 


| power upon the heart which had come to a 


knowledge of its own weakness in these last 
tedious months ; and as Nettie sat up-stairs 
with all the remorseful thoughts of nature 
in her softened heart, the impossibility of 
impressing her own emotions upon those 
around her struck her with a deeper sense 
of impatience, disappointment, and disgust 
than ever before. When she went softly 


.into the darkened room where Susan lay in 
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her gloomy bed, divided between wailings 
over the injuries which poor Fred had suf- 
fered, the harshness that had driven him out 
of doors, and the want of his brother or 
somebody to take care of him, which had 
brought the poor fellow to such an end—and 
complaints of the wrong done to herself, the 
“want of feeling” shown by her sister, the 
neglect with which she was treated, Nettie 
gazed at the sobbing creature with eyes un- 
consciously wondering, yet but half surprised. 
She knew very well beforehand that this was 
how her dreadful tidings would be received ; 
yet out of her own softened, awed, com- 
punctious heart—her pity too deep for tears 
over that lost life—Nettie looked with the 
unbelief of nature at the widowed woman, 
the creature who had loved him, and been 
his wife—yct who could only think of some- 
body else to be blamed, and of herself in- 
jured, at that terrible moment when the 
companion of her life. was violently with- 
drawn from her. And to go out of that ob- 
stinately darkened refuge of fretful sorrow, 
into the room where the blind had been 
drawn up the moment her back was turned, 
and where these three tearless children, to- 
tally unimpressed by the information which 
they had received as a piece of news with 
mingled curiosity and scepticism, occupied 
themselves with their usual sports, or lis- 
tened keenly, with sharp remarks, to the 
sounds below, which only the utmost stretch 
of Nettie’s authority could keep them from 
descending to investigate, afforded a wonder- 
ful reverse to the picture, which startled her 
in her momentary clear-sightedness. The 
contrast between her own feelings—she who 
had no bonds of natural affection to Fred, 
and to whom he had been, by times, a very 
irksome burden—and theirs, who were his 
very own, and belonged to him, appeared to 
Nettie as no such contrast had ever appeared 
before. Her heart alone was heavy with re- 
gret over the ruincd man—the now forever 
unredeemable life: she only, to whom his 
death was no loss, but even, if she could 
have permitted that cruel thought to inter- 
vene, a gain and relief, recognized with a 
pang of compassion almost as sharp as grief, 
that gricvous miserable fate. When, a few 
minutes after, the noise of the children’s 
play rose to an outburst, Nettie flushed into 
a momentary effusion of temper, and silenced 
the heartless imps with a voice and look 
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which they dared not venture toresist. Her 
rebuke was, however, interrupted by a 
sudden call from their mother. ‘ How 
can you have the heart? O Nettie, 
Nettie! I knew you had no feeling !—you 
never had any feeling since you were a 
baby—but how can you speak so to his 
poor children, now that he’s left them on the 
cold world ? ” cried Susan, sobbing from her 
bed. If Nettie sprang to her feet in sudden 
heat and disgust, and peremptorily closed 
the doors intervening between the children 
and their mother, nobody will much wonder 
at that movement of impatience. Perhaps 
Nettie’s eyes had never been so entirely 
opened to the hopeless character of the 
charge she had taken upon her, as in the 
temporary seclusion of that day. 

And meanwhile, down-stairs, Edward Ri- 
der was superintending all the arrangements 
of the time for Nettie’s sake. Not because 
it was his brother who lay there, no longer 
a burden to any man; aor because natural 
duty pointed him out as the natural guar- 
dian of the orphaned family. The doctor, 
indeed, would have done his duty in such a 
hard case, however it had been required of 
him; but the circumstances were different 
now: the melancholy bustle, the shame, the 
consciousness that everybody knew what 
manner of existence this lost life had been, 
the exposure, the publicity—all that would 
have wrung with a hundred sharp wounds a 
spirit so susceptible to public comments— 
came with a dulled force upon the doctor’s 
mind to-day. When the people about saw 
the grave and seemly composure with which 
he went about this dismal business, without 
those starts and flushes of grievous irrita- 
tion and shame which the very mention of 
his brother had once brought upon him, they 
believed, and honored him in the belief, that 
death had awakened the ancient fraternal 
kindness in Edward Rider’s heart. But it 
was not fraternal kindness that smoothed 
off the rude edges of that burden; it was 
the consciousness of doing Nettie’s work 
for her, taking her place, sparing that crea- 
ture, over whom his heart yearned, the hard- 
est and painfulest business she had yet been 
involved in. We cannot take credit for the 
doctor which he did not deserve. He for- 
gave Fred when he saw his motionless fig- 
ure, never more to do evil or offend in this 
world, laid in pitiful solitude in that room, 
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which still was Nettie’s room, and which 
even in death he grudged to his brother. 
But Edward’s distinct apprehension of right 
and wrong, and Fred’s deserts in this world, 
were not altered by that diviner compunc- 
tion which had moved Nettie. He forgave, 
but did not forget, nor defend with remorse- 
ful tenderness his brother’s memory. Not 
for Fred’s sake, but Nettie’s, he held his 
place in the troubled cottage, and assumed 
the position of head of the family. Hard 
certainties of experience prevented the doc- 
tor’s unimaginative mind from respecting 
here the ideal anguish of sudden widow- 
hood and bereavement. This was a conclu- 
sion noways unnatural or surprising for such 
a life as Fred’s—and Edward knew, with 
that contemptuous hardness into which in- 
cessant personal contact with the world 
drives most men, that neither the wife nor 
the children were capable of deep or perma- 
nent feeling. “They will only hang upon 
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to that living laboring creature, in the depth 
of her own strange toils and responsibilities, 
Her heart ached over that wretched, miser- 
able fate. Neither toil nor anguish was to 
be compared to the dread loss of a life, sus- 
tained by that departed soul. 


CHAPTER XII. 


In a few days all this solemn crisis was 
over, and life went on again in its ordinary 
tame current, closing over the dishonored 
grave where Fred found his rest, hencefor- 
ward nameless in the world that had suffered 
his existence as a cumberer of the ground 
for so many years. Had he been the prop 
of his house and the light of their eyes, life 
would have gone on again after that inter- 
ruption, all the same, with a persistency 
which nothing can impair. As it was, the 
diminished household resumed its ordinary 
course of existence, after a very few days, 
with little more than outward marks of 
what had befallen them. 





her all the heavier,” he said to himself, bit- It is true that 
terly ; and for her, with repentant love, Ed-| Nettie sat down with a repugnance which 
ward Rider exerted himself. In all the| she scarcely could either overcome or con- 
house no heart, but Nettie’s alone, acknowl- | ceal, to dispense the domestic provisions at , 
edged an ache of pity for Fred and his ru- | the table which shortly before had borne so 
ined life, ‘Mrs. Rider, to be sure, will| dread a burden. But nobody thought of 
feel at first—it’s only natural,” said Mrs. | that except Nettie; and but for the black 
Smith ; “ but there wasn’t nothing else to be | dresses and Susan’s cap, Fred was as if he 
looked for; and if it were not hard-hearted | had never been. 

to say it, and him lying in his coffin, they’ll| About a week after the funeral, the doctor 
be a deal better off without him nor with | went solemnly to visit them in one of those 
him. But Smith and me, we have ourselves lengthening spring afternoons. Dr. Rider 
to look to, and it’s a terrible blowy is this, | was undeniably nervous and excited about 
to a house as was always as respectable as | this interview. He had been at home under 
ere a one in Carlingford. The lodgings is | pretence of having luncheon, but in reality 
ruined! The very marks of the feet, if it | to make a solemn toilette, and wind himself 
was nothing else!” cried the afflicted land- | up to the courage necessary for a settlement 
lady, contemplating the scratched tiles in the | of affairs. As he dashed with agitated haste 
hall with actual tears of vexation and re-| down Grange Lane, he saw Miss Wodehouse 
gret. But this was the true state of the | and her sister Lucy coming from St. Roque’s, 
case to every unconcerned spectator. Only | where very probably they, too, had been 
Nettie, on whom the burden had fallen, and | making a visit of condolence to Nettie; and 
was yet to fall heaviest, felt the eyes which | a little nearer that scene of all his cogita- 
were hot and heavy with watching, grow /|tions and troubles appeared, a much less 
dim with tears of unspeakable compassion. | welcome sight, Miss Marjoribanks, whom 
From the fulness of her youth and strength | all Carlingford, a month ago, had declared 
—strength so burdened, youth so dauntless | Dr. Rider to be “ paying his addresses ” to. 


and dutiful—Nettie gazed with a pity too 
deep for words at the awful spectacle of that 
existence lost. That the lifeless thing in 
the room below could have been a man, and 
yet have come and gone so disastrously 
through the world, was terrible to think of, 








The guilty doctor took off his hat to that 
stout and sensible wayfarer, with a pang of 
self-disgust which avenged Nettie. Along 
the very road where that little Titania, eager 
and rapid, had gone upon her dauntless way 
so often, to see that comely, well-dressed 
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figure, handsome, sprightly, clever—but with 
such a world of bright youth, tenderness, 
loveliness, everything that touches the heart 
of man, between thetwo! No harm to Miss 
Marjoribanks ; only shame to the doctor, 
who, out of angry love, pique, and mortifi- 
cation, to vex Nettie, had pretended to 
transfer the homage due to the fairy princess 
to that handsome and judicious woman. The 
experiment had failed as entirely as it de- 
served to do; and here was Edward Rider, 
coming back wiser and humbler, content to 
put that question over again, and stand once 
more his chance of what his pride had called 
a rejection, perhaps content to make still 
greater sacrifices, if the truth were known, 
and to do anything Nettie asked him, if 
Nettie would but condescend to ask or enter 
into terms at all. 

He drew up before St. Roque’s with a 
dash, which was much more of agitation than 
display, and, throwing the reins at the head 
of his little groom, leaped out like a man 
who did not see where he was going. He 
saw Mr. Wentworth, however, coming out 
of the church, and turning round amazed 
to look what vehicle had come to so sudden 
a standstill there. All the world seemed to 
be on the road to St. Roque’s Cottage that 
spring afternoon. The doctor made a surly 
gesture of recognition as he passed the cu- 
rate, who gazed at him in calm astonishment 
from the church porch. No other intruder 
appeared between him and the Cottage. He 
hurried along past the willow-trees with 
their drooping tassels, surrounded by a cer- 
tain maze of excitement and agitation. As 
he went up to the door, it occurred to him 
suddenly how Nettie had recognized his step 
that dread morning of Fred’s death. The 
thought came like a stimulus and encourage- 
ment to the doctor. He went in with a 
brighter look, a heart more hopeful. She 
had opened the door to him before he could 
knock, held out to him that tiny morsel of a 
hand which labored so hard and constantly, 
said—what did Nettie say ? how many times 
had the doctor conned it over as he went be- 
tween his patients )—* You were angry once, 
and, indeed, I don’t wonder.” The doctor 
went boldly in under the cordial of these 
simple words. If she did not wonder that 
he was angry once, could she think of saying 
over again that same conclusion which had 
cast him into such wrathful despair? He 
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went in to try his fortune a second time, 
secure of his temper at least. That could 
never fail, nor sin against Nettie again. 
Edward Rider went in, expectant some- 
how, even against his reason, to find an al- 
tered world in that house from which Fred 
had gone. He knew better, to be sure, but 
nature beguiled the young man out of his 
wisdom. When he went into the parlor his 
eyes were opened. Upon the sofa—that 
same sofa where Fred had lain, all slovenly 
and mean in his idleness, with his pipe, pol- 
luting Nettie’s sole retirement—Mrs. Fred 
lay now in her sombre black dress, with the 
white cap circling her faded face. She had 
her white handkerchief in her hand, and was 
carefully arranged upon the sofa, with a chair 
placed near for sympathizers. At thetable, 
working rapidly as usual, sat Nettie. Some- 
times she turned a momentary glance of 
mingled curiosity and wonder upon her sis- 
ter. Evidently she did not interfere with 
this development of sorrow. Nettie had 
enough to do besides with her needlework, 
and to enjoin a moderate amount of quiet- 
ness upon Freddy and his little sister, who 
were building wooden bricks into houses and 
castles on the floor by her side. When the 
doctor entered the room he saw how it was 
with instantaneous insight. Mrs. Fred was 
sitting in state, in the pomp of woe, to re- 
ceive all the compassionate people who might 
come to condole with her. Nettie, half im- 
patient, half glad that her sister could amuse 
herself so, sat in busy toleration, putting up 
with it, carrying on her own work through 
it all—and still, as always, those bonds of 
her own making closed hard and tenacious 


| upon the prop of the house. Even the chance 


of speaking with her by herself died off into 
extreme distance. Young Rider, who came 
in with the full conviction that anger could 
never more rise in his heart against Nettie, 
grew pale with passion, resentment, and im- 
patience before he had been a minute in the 
room. Alwaysthesame! Notrelieved out 
of her bondage—closer bound and prisoned 
than ever! He took, with an impatient in- 
voluntary commotion, the chair placed be- 
side the sofa, and sat down in it abruptly 
with the briefest salutations. His hopes and 
anticipations all went bitterly back upon his 
heart. The very rustle of Nettie’s arm as 
she spread out that little black frock upon 
the table, and put on its melancholy trim- 
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mings, exasperated afresh the man who five 
minutes ago did not believe it possible that 
he ever could feel an impulse of displeasure 
against her again. 

“IT cannot say that I expected to see you, 
Mr. Edward,” said Mrs. Fred, lifting her 
handkerchief to her eyes ; “indeed, when I 
remember the last time you were here, I 
wonder you could think of coming near us. 
But now my poor dear Fred is gone, we have 
nobody to protect us—and of course you 
don’t mind how you hurt my feelings. If 
you had done your duty by my poor fellow 
when he was living, he might never— 
never—” 

Here Mrs. Fred paused, choked by spite- 
ful tears. 

“‘D?. Edward, don’t mind what Susan 
says,” said Nettie. ‘It is very kind of you 
to come, after everything— If you would 
only tell the people not to take any notice, 
but just to let us go on as usual. They all 
want to be kind, you know—they keep com- 
ing, and asking what they can do; and you 
understand very well there is nothing to 
do,” said Nettie, with a little pride. “ We 
are just as we were before—nothing is 
changed: one does not like to be unkind, 
but nobody needs to do anything. We shall 
get along all the same.” 

“So it seems, indeed,” said Dr. Rider, 
with irrepressible bitterness ; “ all the same! 
But, indeed, I came specially to ask what my 
sister-in-law meant to do,” continued the 
doctor, bent on one lastappeal. ‘“ Now that 
you are left to yourself, Mrs. Rider, what 
do you think of doing? Of course you must 
have some plans about the children and 
your future life ?” 

Mrs. Fred looked up at him with momen- 
tary alarm and dismay. She did not know 
_ what the question meant, but a certain vague 
terror seized her. It seemed to imply some- 
how that she was now to be left to her own 
resources. She gave a certain gasp of ap- 
peal to “ Nettie!” and took refuge once 
more in her handkerchief. The doctor was 
desperate—he had no mercy in him. 

“ Nettie! always Nettie! ” cried the young 
man. ‘“ And is it true, Nettie—is it all the 
same? Are you always to go on toiling for 
the miserable comforts of other people? 
What is to become of us? Have you sold 
yourself to this fate ?” 

Nettie laid down the little black frock out 
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of her laborious hands. ‘ You have been 
up all night, Dr. Edward,” she said, with a 
certain tenderness, looking at his agitated 
face ; “you are tired out and sick at the 
heart. I know it makes you say things you 
would not say ; but after all, you know, ex- 
cept poor Fred, whom none of you think of, 
everything is the very same. I cannot make 
it different—nothing can make it different. 
There is Susan plain enough to be seen— 
and there are the children. Sometimes it 
has come into my mind,” said Nettie, “ that 
as I shall never be able to afford a very good 
education for the children, it would be better 
to take them out to the colony again, where 
they might get on better than here. But it 
is a dreadful long voyage; and we have no 
near friends there, or anywhere else: and,” 
concluded the steadfast creature, who had 
dropped these last words from her lips sen- 
tence by sentence, as if eager to impress 
upon her own mind the arguments against 
that proceeding—* and,” said Nettie, with 
wistful pathetic honesty, not able to deny 
the real cause of the reluctance altogether, 
“ T don’t seem to have the heart for it now.” 

Dr. Rider started up from his chair. He 
went to Nettie’s side with a sudden thrill 
of agitation and passion. He clasped the 
hand with which Nettie was smoothing out 
that little frock, and crushed the delicate 
fingers in his inconsiderate grasp. ‘“ Nettie! 
if you must carry them always upon your 
shoulders, cannot we do it together, at 
least?” cried the doctor, carried away be- 
yond every boundary of sense or prudence. 
He got down on his knees beside the table, 
not kneeling to her, but only compelling her 
attention—demanding to see the answer of 
her eyes, the quiver of her mouth. For that 
moment Nettie’s defences too fell before this 
unlooked-for outburst of a love that had for- 
gotten prudence. Her mouth quivered, her 
eyes filled. If it were possible—if it were 
only possible !—— They had both forgotten 
the spectators who gazed with curious eyes, 
all unaware how deeply their own fate was 
involved ; and that fate was still trembling 
in the breathless interval, when a vulgar fin- 
ger touched those delicate balances of possi- 
bility, and the crisis was over, perhaps never 
to return. 

“ Nettie!” cried Mrs. Fred, “ if Edward 
Rider has no respect for me, nor for my poor 
Fred—my poor, dear, injured husband, that 
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helped to bring him up, and gave up his 
practice to him, and died, as I might say, 
by his neglect—Nettie ! how can you be so 
cruel to your sister? How can you go tak- 
ing his hand, and looking as if he were your 
lover? You never had any feeling for me, 
though everybody thinks so much of you. 
And now I know what I have to expect. The 
moment my poor dear Fred’s head is laid in 
the grave—as soon as ever you have me in 
your own hands, and nobody to protect me! 
—O my Fred! my Fred !—as soon as you 
are gone, this is how they are using your 
poor helpless family !—and soon, soon I 
shall die, too, and you will not be encum- 
bered with me!” 

Long before this sobbing speech was con- 
cluded, Dr. Rider had risen to his feet, and 
was pacing through the little room with hasty 
steps of disgustjand rage, and an agitation 
which overwhelmed all his attempts to mas- 
ter it; while Nettie sat supporting her head 
in her hands, pressing her fingers upon her 
hot eyes, beholding that fair impossible vis- 
ion break and disappear from before her. 
Nettie’s heart groaned within her, and beat 
against the delicate bosom which, in its ten- 
der weakness, was mighty as a giant’s. She 
made no answer to her sister’s outcry, nor 
attempted to comfort the hysterical sobbing 
into which Susan fell. Nettie gave up the 
hopeless business without being deceived by 
those selfish demonstrations. She was not 
even fortunate enough to be able to persuade 
herself into admiring love and enthusiasm 
for those to whom necessity obliged her to 
give up her own life. She said nothing; 
she knew that the sobs would subside, the 
end would be gained, the insignificant soul 
lapse into comfort, and with a sigh of com- 
pulsory resignation Nettie yielded once more 
to her fate. 

“Dr. Edward, do not think of me any 
more,” she said, resolutely, rising and go- 
ing out to the door with him, in her simplic- 
ity and courage. “ You see very well it is 
impossible. I know you see it as well as I 
do. If we could be friends as we once were, 
I should be very, very glad, but I don’t think 
it is possible just now. Don’t say anything. 
We both know how it is, and neither of us 
can help it. If we could get not to think of 
each other, that would be best,” said Nettie, 
with another sigh; “ but in the mean time 
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let us say good-by, and speak of it no 
more.” 

If the doctor did not take his dismissal 
exactly so—if Nettie’s identification of her 
own sentiments with his, did lead to a warmer 
tenderness in that farewell, which could not 
be final while such a bond united them, it 
was at least with an absolute conviction of 
the impossibility of any closer union that they 
parted. The doctor sprang into his drag 
and dashed away to his patients, plunging 
into the work which he had somewhat neg- 
lected during that exciting day. He was not 
without some comfort as he went about his 
business with Care behind him, but that very 
comfort embittered the pang of the compul- 
sory submission. To think he must leave 
her there with those burdens upon her deli- 
cate shoulders—to believe her his, yet not 
his, the victim of an unnatural bondage— 
drove Edward Rider desperate as he de- 
voured the way. A hundred times in an 
hour he made up his mind to hasten back 
again and snatch her forcibly out of that 
thraldom, and yet a hundred times had to 
fall back consuming his heart with fiery irri- 
tation, and chafing at all that seemed duty 
and necessity to Nettie. As he was pro- 
ceeding on his troubled way it occurred to 
him to meet—surely everybody in Carling- 
ford was out of doors this particular after- 
noon!—that prosperous wife, Mrs. John 
Brown, who had once been Bessie Christian. 
She was a very pale apparition now to the 
doctor, engrossed as he was with an influ- 
ence much more imperious and enthralling 
than hers had ever been; but the sight of 
her, on this day of all others, was not with- 
out its effect upon Edward Rider. Had not 
she too been burdened with responsibilities 
which the doctor would not venture to take 
upon his shoulders, but which another man, 
more daring, had taken, and rendered bear- 
able? As the thought of that possibility 
occurred to him, a sudden vision of Mrs. 
Fred’s faded figure flashed across his eyes. 
In the excitement of the moment he touched 
too sharply with his whip that horse which 
had suffered the penalty of most of his vaga- 
ries of temper and imagination for some time 
past. The long-suffering beast was aggra- 
vated out of patience by that unexpected ir- 
ritation. It was all that the doctor could do 





for the next ten minutes to keep his seat and 
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his command over the exasperated animal, 
whose sudden frenzy terrified Mrs. Brown, 
and drove her to take refuge in the nearest 
shop. How little the Carlingford public | 
who paused at a respectful distance to look 
on, guessed those emotions which moved the 
doctor as they watched him subduing his 
rebellious horse with vigorous arm and pas- 
sionate looks! Bessie, with a little palpita- 
tion at her heart, could not refrain from a 
passing wonder whether the sight of herself 
had anything to do with that sudden con- 
flict. Mrs. Brown knew little about St. 
Roque’s Cottage, but had heard of Miss 
Marjoribanks, who it was not to be supposed 
could hold a very absolute sway over the 
doctor. Meanwhile Dr. Rider struggled 
with his horse with all the intensity of deter- 
mination with which he would have strug- 
gled against his fate had that been practica- 
ble. With teeth set and eyes that blazed 
with sudden rage and resolution, he subdued 
the unruly brute, and forced it to acknowl- 
edge his mastery. When he drove the van- 
quished animal, all quivering with pain and 
passion, on its further course, the struggle 
had refreshed his mind a little. Ah, if life 
and adverse fortune could but be vanquished 
so!—but all Edward Rider’s resolution and 
courage died into hopeless disgust before the 
recollection of Mrs. Fred upon that sofa. 
Even with Nettie at one hand, that peevish 
phantom on the other, those heartless imps 
in insolent possession of the wonderful little 
guardian who would not forsake them, made 
up a picture which made the doctor’s heart 
sick. No! Nettie was right. It was im- 
possible. Love, patience, charity, after all, 
are but human qualities, when they have to 
be held against daily disgusts, irritations, 
and miseries. The doctor knew as well as 
Nettie did that he could not bear it. He 
knew even, as perhaps Nettie did not know, 
that her own image would suffer from the 
association ; and that a man so faulty and 
imperfect as himself could not long refrain 
from resenting upon his wife the dismal re- 
straints of such a burden. With a self-dis- 
gust which was most cutting of all, Edward 
Rider felt that he should descend to that in- 
justice ; and that not even Nettie herself 
would be safe against the effusions of his 
impatience and indignation. All through 
the course of this exciting episode in his life, 


had been torture to the doctor, and had 
brought him in addition to all other trials, 
silent agonies of self-contempt which nobody 
could guess. But he could not alter his nat- 
ure. He went through his day’s work very 
wretched and dejected, yet with an ineffable 
touch of secret comfort behind all, which 
sometimes would look him in the face for a 
moment like a passing sunbeam, yet some- 
times seemed to exasperate beyond bearing 
the tantalizing misery of his fate. A more 
agitated, disturbed, passionate, and self-con- 
suming man than the doctor was not in Car- 
lingford, nor within a hundred miles; yet it 
was not perfect wretchedness after all. 
Nettie, on her part, went back to Mrs. 
Fred in the parlor, after she had parted from 
Edward Rider, with feelings somewhat dif- 
ferent from the doctor’s. Perhaps she, too, 
had indulged a certain pasg of expectation 
as to what might follow after Fred was gone, 
in the new world that should be after that 
change; for Nettie, with all her wisdom of 
experience, was still too young not to believe 
that circumstances did change everything 
now and then, even dispositions and hearts. 
But before Dr. Rider knew it—before he had 
even wound up his courage to the pitch of 
asking what was now to happen to them— 
the little Australian had made up her mind 
to that which was inevitable. The same Su- 
san whose ceaseless discontents and selfish 
love had driven Nettie across the seas to 
look for Fred, was now reposing on that sofa 
in her widow’s cap, altogether unchanged, as 
helpless and unabandonable, as dependent, 
as much a fool as ever. The superior wretch- 
edness of Fred’s presence and life had par- 
tially veiled Susan’s character since they 
came to Carlingford. Now she had the field 
to herself again, and Nettie recognized at 
once the familiar picture. From the moment 
when Susan in her mourning came down- 
stairs, Nettie acknowledged the weakness of 
circumstances, the pertinacity of nature. 
What could she do?—she gave up the 
scarcely formed germ of hope that had be- 
gun to appear in her breast. She made up 
her mind silently to what must be. No ag- 
onies of martyrdom could have made Nettie 
desert her post and abandon these helpless 
souls. They could do nothing for themselves, 
old or young of them; and who was there 
to do it all? she asked herself, with that 





his own foresight and knowledge of himself 


perpetual reference to necessity which was 























Nettie’s sole process of reasoning on the sub- 
ject. Thus considered, the arguments were 
short and telling, the conclusion unmistaka- 
ble. Here was this visible piece of business 
—four helpless creatures to be supported 
and provided and thrust through life some- 
how—with nobody in the world but Nettie 
to do it; to bring them daily bread and 
hourly tendance, to keep them alive, and 
shelter their helplessness with refuge and 
protection. She drew. up her tiny Titania 
figure, and put back her silken flood of hair, 
and stood upright to the full extent of her 
little stature when she recognized the truth. 
Nobody could share with her that warfare 
which was hard to flesh and blood. She stood 
up to her post all alone, and saw how vain any 
attempt would be to share it with another. 
There was nothing to be said on the subject 
—no possibility of help. She was almost 
glad when that interview, which she foresaw, 
was over, and when Edward had recognized 
as well as herself the necessities of the mat- 
ter. She went back again out of the little 
hall where, for one moment and no more, 
the lights of youth and Jove had flushed over 
Nettie, suffusing her paleness with rose- 
blushes. Now it was allover. The romance 
was ended, the hero gone, and life had be- 
gun anew. 

“T can’t say I ever liked this place,” sighed 
Mrs. Fred, when the lamp was lit that even- 
ing, and Nettie had come down-stairs again 
after seeing the children in bed. “It was 
always dull and dreary to me. If we hadn’t 
been so far out of Carlingford, things might 
have been very different. My poor Fred! 
instead of taking care of him, all the dangers 
that ever could be were put in his way.” 

This sentence was concluded by some 
weeping, of which, however, Nettie did not 
take any notice. Making mourning by lamp- 
light is hard work, as all poor seamstresses 
know. Nettie had no tears in the eyes that 
were fixed intently upon the little coat which 
was to complete Freddy’s outfit ; and she did 
not even look up from that urgent occupation 
to deprecate Susan’s tears. 

“I tell you, Nettie, I never could bear this 
place,” said Mrs. Fred; ‘and now, when- 
ever I move, the dreadful thoughts that come 
into my mind are enough tokill me. You 
always were strong from a baby, and of 
course it is not to be expected that you can 
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Smith is anything but kind, or indeed civil, 
sometimes ; and I don’t think I could live 
through another of these cold English win- 
ters. I am sure I never could keep alive 
through another winter, now my poor Fred’s 
gone.” 

“Well?” asked Nettie, with involuntary 
harshness in her voice. 

“T don’t care for myself,” sobbed Mrs. 
Fred, “‘ but it’s dreadful to see you so un- 
feeling, and to think what would become of 
his poor children if anything were to happen 
to me. I do believe you would marry Ed- 
ward Rider if it were not for me, and go and 
wrong the poor children, and leave them des- 
titute. Nobody has the feeling for them 
that a mother has; but if I live another win- 
ter in England, I know I shall die.” 

“You have thought of dying a great many 
times,” said Nettie, “‘ but it has never come 
to anything. Never mind that just now. 
What do you want? Do you want me to 
take you back to the colony all these thou- 
sands of miles after so many expenses as 
there have been already ?—or what is it you 
want me to do?” 

“You always speak of expenses, Nettie : 
you are very poor-spirited, though people 
think so much of you,” said Susan; “and 
don’t you think it is natural I should wish to 
go home, now my poor Fred has been taken 
away from me? And you confessed it would 
be best for the children. We know scarcely 
anybody here, and the very sight of that Ed- 
ward that was so cruel to my poor Fred—” 

‘Susan, don’t be a fool,” said Nettie; 
“you know better in your heart. If you 
will tell me plainly what you want, I shall 
listen to you; but if not, I will go up-stairs 
and put away Freddy’s things. Only one 
thing I may tell you at once; you may leave 
Carlingford if you please, but I shall not. I 
cannot take you back again to have you ill 
all the way, and the children threatening to 
fall overboard twenty times ina day. I did 
it once, but I will not do it again.” 

“You will not?” cried Susan. “ Ah, I 
know what you mean; I know very well 
what you mean. You think Edward Rider—” 

Nettie rose up and faced her sister with a 
little gasp of resolution which frightened 
Mrs. Fred. “Idon’t intend to have any- 
thing said about Edward Rider,” said Net- 
tie; ‘he has nothing to do with it one way 
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I have not the heart to carry you all back 
again; and I cannot afford it either; and if 
you want anything morc, Susan,” added the 
peremptory creature, flashing forth into some- 
thing of her old spirit, “1 sha’n’t go—and 
that is surely enough.” 

With which words Nettie went off like a 
little sprite to put away Freddy’s coat, newly 
completed, along with the other articles of 
his wardrobe, at which she had been work- 
ing allday. In that momentary impulse of 
decision and self-will, a few notes of a song 
came unawares from Nettie’s lip, as she 
glanced, light and rapid as a fairy, up-stairs. 
She stopped a minute after with a sigh. 
Were Nettie’s singing days over? She had 
at least come at last to find her life hard, 
and to acknowledge that this necessity which 
was laid upon her was grievous by times to 
flesh and blood; but not the less for that 
did she arrange Freddy’s little garments 
daintily in the drawers, and pause, before 
she went down-stairs again, to cover him up 
in his little bed. 

Susan still sat pondering and crying over 
the fire. Her tears were a great resource 
to Mrs. Fred. They occupied her when she 
had nothing else to occupy herself with ; 
and when she cast a weeping glance up 
from her handkerchief to see Nettie draw 
her chair again to the table, and lay down a 
little pile of pinafores and tuckers which 
required supervision, Susan wept still more, 
and said it was well to be Nettie, who never 
was overcome by her feelings. Thus the 
evening passed dully enough. Just then, 
perhaps, Nettie was not a very conversable 
companion. Such interviews as that of this 
day linger in the heads of the interlocutors, 
and perhaps produce more notable effects 
afterwards than at the moment. Nettie 
was not thinking about it. She was simply 
going over it again, finding out the tones 
and meanings which, in the haste and ex- 
citement of their occurrence, did not have 
their full force. The fulness of detail that 
lingers about such pictures, which are not 
half apprehended till they have been gone 
over again and again, is marvellous. The 
pinafores went unconsciously through Net- 
tie’s fingers. She was scarcely aware of 
Susan crying by the fire. Though it had 
been in some degree a final and almost hope- 
Jess parting, there was comfort behind the 
cloud to Nettie as well as to the doctor. 
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She had forgotten all about the discussion 
with which the evening began before Susan 
spoke again. 

‘“‘ Richard Chatham came home with the 
last mail,” said Susan, making a feeble ef- 
fort to renew the fight. “ He sent me a let- 
ter last week, you know. I dare say he will 
come to see us. Richard Chatham from 
Melbourne, Nettie. I dare say he will not 
stay out of the colony long.” 

Nettie, who was lost in her own thoughts, 
made no reply. 

“T dare say,” repeated Mrs. Fred, “he 
will be going out again in a month or 
two. I do not believe he could bear this 
dreadful English winter any more than I 
could. I dare say he’d be glad to take care 
of us out—if you should change your mind 
about going, Nettie.” 

Nettie gave her sister a glance of resolu- 
tion and impatience—a swift glance upward 
from her work, enough to show she marked 
and understood—but still did not speak. 

“‘ Richard Chatham was always very good- 
natured: it would be such a good thing for 
us to go in the same ship—if you should . 
happen to change your mind about going, 
Nettie,” said Mrs. Fred, rising to retire to 
her room. “Iam going to bed to try to get 
a little sleep. Such wretched nights as I 
have would kill anybody. I should not 
wonder if Richard Chatham came some of 
these days to see us. Poor fellow! he had 
always a great fancy for our family ; and it 
would be such a thing for us, Nettie, if you 
should change your mind about going, to go 
in the same ship!” 

With which Parthian shot Mrs. Fred made 
her way up-stairs and retired from the field. 
Nettie woke with a startled consciousness 
out of her dreams, to perceive that here was 
the process of iteration begun which drives 
the wisest to do the will of fools. She woke 
up to it for a moment, and, raising her 
drooping head, watched her sister make her 
way with her handkerchief in her hand, and 
the broad white bands of her cap streaming 
over her shoulders, to the door. Susan stole 


a glance round before she disappeared, to 
catch the startled glance of that resolute 
little face, only half woke up, but wholly 
determined. Though Mrs. Fred dared not 
say another word at that moment, she dis- 
appeared full of the conviction that her ar- 
row had told, and that the endless persist- 
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ence with which she herself, a woman and a 
fool, was gifted, need only be duly exercised 
to win the day. When Susan was gone, 
that parting arrow did quiver for a moment 
in Nettie’s heart; but the brave little girl 
had, for that one night, a protection which 
her sister wist not of. After the door closed, 
Nettie fell back once more into that hour of 
existence which expanded and opened out 
the more for every new approach which 
memory made to it. Sweet nature, gentle 
youth, and the magician greater than either, 
came round her in a potent circle and de- 
fended Nettie. The woman was better off 
than the man in this hour of their separa- 
tion, yet union. He chafed at the consola- 
tion which was but visionary ; she, perhaps, 
in that visionary, ineffable solacement found 
a happiness greater than any reality could 
ever give. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ir was some months after the time of this 
conversation when a man, unlike the usual 
aspect of man in Carlingford, appeared at 
the inn with a carpet-bag, and asked his 
way to St. Roque’s Cottage. Beards were 
not common in those days: nobody grew 
one in Carlingford except Mr. Lake, who, 
in his joint capacity of portrait-painter and 
drawing-master, represented the erratic and 
lawless followers of Art to the imagination 
of the respectable town. But the stranger 
who made his sudden appearance at the 
George wore such a forest of hair on the 
lower part of his burly countenance as ob- 
literated all ordinary landmarks in that re- 
gion, and by comparison made Mr. Lake’s 
dainty little moustache and etceteras sink 
into utter propriety and respectableness. 
The rest of the figure corresponded with 
this luxuriant feature; the man was large 
and burly, a trifle too stout for a perfect 
athlete, but powerful and vigorous almost 
beyond anything then known in Carlingford. 
It was now summer, and warm weather, and 
the dress of the new-comer was as unusual 
as the other particulars of his appearance. 
In his broad straw hat and linen coat he 
stood cool and large in the shady hall of the 
George, with glimpses of white English 
linen appearing under his forest of beard, 
and round his brown sun-scorched wrists. 
A very small stretch of imagination was 
necessary to thrust pistols into his belt and a 


cutlass into his hand, and reveal him as the 
settler-adventurer of a half-savage disturbed 
country, equally ready to work or to fight, 
and more at home in the shifts and expe- 
dients of the wilderness than among the 
bonds of civilization; yet always retaining, 
as English adventurers will, certain dainty 
personal particulars—such, for instance, as 
that prejudice in favor of clean linen, which 
only the highest civilization can cultivate 
into perfection. He went off down Grange 
Lane with the swing and poise of a Hercu- 
les, when the admiring waiters directed 
him to the Cottage. Miss Wodehouse, who 
was standing at the door with Lucy, in the 
long gray cloak and close bonnet lately 
adopted by the sisterhood of mercy, which 
had timidly, under the auspices of the per- 
petual curate, set itself a going at St. 
Roque’s, looked after the savage man with 
an instinct of gentle curiosity, wordering 
where he was going and where he came 
from. To tell the truth, that tender-hearted 
soul could with more comfort to herself 
have stepped down a little on the road to 
St. Roque’s, and watched whether that ex- 
traordinary figure was in search of Nettie— 
a suspicion which immediately occurred to 
her—than she could set out upon the dis- 
trict-visiting, to which Lucy now led her 
forth. But Miss Wodehouse had tremu- 
lously taken example by the late rector, 
whose abrupt retirement from the duties for 
which he did not feel himself qualified, the 
good people in Carlingford had scarcely 
stopped discussing. Miss Wodehouse, deeply 
impressed in her gentle mind by the inci- 
dents of that time, had considered it her 
duty to reclaim if possible—she who had no 
circle of college dons to retire into—her own 
life from its habits of quiet indolence. She 
consented to go with Lucy into all the chari- 
table affairs of Carlingford. She stood si- 
lent with a pitying face and believed in all 
the pretences of beggary which Lucy saw 
through by natural insight. But it was no 
more her natural element than the long 
gray cloak was a natural garment for that 
spotless, dove-colored woman. Her eyes 
turned wistfully after the stranger with sup- 
pressed impulses of gentle curiosity and 
gossip. She knew very well he did not be- 
long to Carlingford. She knew nobody in 
Grange Lane or the neighborhood to whom 





he could belong. She wanted very much 
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to stop and inquire at the stable-boy of the 
George, their own gardener’s son, who and 
what this new-comer was, and turned back 
to look after him before she turned out of 
George Street following Lucy with lively 
anxiety to know whether he was going to 
St. Roque’s. Perhaps the labors of a sister- 
hood of mercy require a special organization 
even of the kind female soul. Miss Wode- 
house, the most tender-hearted of human 
creatures, did not rise to that development ; 
and, with a little pang of unsatisfied won- 
der, saw the unaccustomed Hercules disap- 
pear in the distance without heing able to 
make out whither he was bound. 

Nobody, however, who had been privi- 
leged to share the advantages of Mrs. Fred 
Rider’s conversation for some time back, 
could be at a loss to guess who this messen- 
ger from the wilderness was. It was Rich- 
ard Chatham come at last—he with whose 
name Nettie had been bored and punctured 
through and through from the first day of 
his introduction into Susan’s talk till now. 
Mrs. Fred had used largely in the interval 
that all-potent torture of the “ continual 
dropping ;”—used it so perpetually as, 
though without producing any visible ef- 
fect upon Nettie’s resolution, to introduce 
often a certain sickness and disgust with 
everything into that steadfast soul. Nor did 
she content herself with her own exertions, 
but skilfully managed to introduce the idea 
into the minds of the children—ready as all 
children are, for change and novelty. Net- 
tie had led a hard enough life for these three 
months. She could not meet Edward Rider, 
nor he her, with a calm pretence of friend- 
ship ; and Susan, always insolent and spite- 
ful, and now mistress of the position, filled 
the doctor with an amount of angry irrita- 
tion which his longings for Nettie’s society 
could not quite subdue. That perpetual 
barrier between them dismayed both. Meet- 
ings which always ended in pain were best 
avoided, except at those intervals when long- 
ing love could not, even under that penalty, 
refuse itself the gratification; but the dis- 
mal life which was lighted up only by those 
unfrequent, agitating, exasperating encount- 
ers, and which flowed on through a hundred 
petty toilsome duties to the fretful accompa- 
niment of Susan’s iterations and the novel 
persecution now carried on by the children, 
was naturally irksome to the high-spirited 





and impatient nature which, now no longer 
heart-whole or fancy-free, did not find it so 
easy to carry its own way triumphantly 
through those heavy clogs of helplessness 
and folly. In the days when Miss Wode- 
house pitied and wondered, Nettie had re 
quired no sympathy; she had carried on 
her course victorious, more entirely con- 
scious of the supreme gratification of having 
her own way, than of the utter self-sacrifice 
which she made to Fred and his family. 
But now the time predicted by Miss Wode- 
house had arrived. Nettie’s own personal 
happiness had come to be at stake, and had 
been unhesitatingly given up. But the 
knowledge of that renunciation dwelt with 
Nettie. Not all the natural generosity of 
her mind—not that still stronger argument 
which she used so often, the mere necessity 
and inevitableness of the case, could blind 
her eyes to the fact that she had given up 
her own happiness; and bitter flashes of 
thought would intervene, notwithstanding 
even the self-contempt and reproach with 
which she became aware of them. That 
doubtful, complicated matter, most hard and 
difficult of mortal problems, pressed hard 
upon Nettie’s mind and heart. In former 
days, when she scornfully denied it to be 
self-sacrifice, and labored on, always indom- 
itable, unconscious that what she did was 
anything more than the simplest duty and 
necessity, all was well with the dauntless, 
all-enterprising soul; but growing knowl- 
edge of her own heart, of other hearts, cast 
dark, perplexing shades upon Nettie, as 
upon all other wayfarers in these complex 
paths. The effect upon her mind was differ- 
ent from the effect to be expected according 
to modern sentimental ethics. Nettie had 
never doubted of the true duty, the true 
necessity, of her position, till she became 
conscious of her vast sacrifice. Then a hun- 
dred doubts appalled her. Was she so en- 
tirely right as she had supposed? Was it 
best to relieve the helpless hands of Fred 
and Susan of their natural duties, and bear 
these burdens for them, and disable herself 
when her time’ came from the nobler natural 
yoke in which her full womanly influence 
might have told to an extent impossible to it 
now? These questions made Nettie’s head, 
which knew no fanciful pangs, ache with 
painful thought, and confused her heart and 
dimmed her lights when she most needed 
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them to burn brightly. While, at the very 
time when these doubts assailed her, her 
sister’s repetitions and the rising discontent 
and agitations of the children, came in to 
overcloud the whole business in a mist of 
sick impatience and disgust. Return to 
Australia was never out of Susan’s mind, 
never absent from her pertinacious foolish 
lips. Little Freddy harped upon it all day 
long, and so did his brother and sister. 
Nettie said nothing, but retired with exas- 
perated weariness upon her own thoughts— 
sometimes thinking, tired of the conflict, why 
not give in to them ? why not complete the 
offering, and remove once for all into the 
region of impossibility, that contradictory 
longing for another life that still stirred by 
times in her heart? She had never given 
expression to this weary inclination to make 
an end of it, which sometimes assailed her 
fatigued soul ; but this was the condition in 
which Richard Chatham’s visit found her, 
when that Bushman, breathing of the wilds 
and the winds, came down the quiet sub- 
urban road to St. Roque’s, and filling the 
whole little parlor with his beard and his 
presence, came stumbling into the confined 
room, where Mrs. Fred still lay on the sofa, 
and Nettie pursued her endless work. 

“Sorry to hear of the poor doctor’s acci- 
dent,” said the Australian, to whom Fred 
bore that title. ‘ But he always was a bit 
of a rover ; though it’s sad when it comes to 
that. And so you are thinking of a return 
to the old colony ? Can’t dobetter, should 
say—there aint room in this blessed old 
country for anything but tax-gatherers and 
gossips. I can’t find enough air to breathe 
for my part—and what there is, is taxed— 
leastways the light is, which is all the same. 
Well, Mrs. Rider ! say the word, ma’am, and 
Am at your disposal. I’m not particular 
for a month or two, so as I get home before 
next summer ; and if you'll only tell me your 
time, I’ll make mine suit, and do the best I 
can for you all. Miss Nettie’s afraid of the 
voyage, is she? That’s a new line for her, 
Ibelieve. Something taken her fancy in this 
horrid old box of a place, eh? Ha! ha! 
but I’ll be head-nurse and courier to the 
party, Miss Nettie, if you trust yourselves to 
me.” 

« We don’t mean to go back, thank you,” 
said Nettie. ‘It is only a fancy of Susan. 
Nobody ever dreamt of going back. It is 
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much too expensive and troublesome to be 
done so easily. Now we are here, we mean 
to stay.” 

The Bushman looked a little startled, and 
his lips formed into a whistle of astonish- 
ment, which Neitie’s resolute little face kept 
inaudible. ‘Taken your fancy very much, 
eh, Miss Nettia?” said the jocular savage, 
who fancied raillery of one kind or other 
the proper style of conversation to address 
toa young lady. Nettie gave that big hero 
a flashing sudden glance which silenced him. 
Mr. Chatham once more formed an inaudi- 
ble whew ! with his lips, and looked at Mrs. 
Fred, 

“But your heart inclines to the old col- 
ony, Miss Susan?—I beg your pardon— 
didn’t remember what I was saying at that 
moment. Somehow you look so much as 
you used to do, barring the cap,” said the 
Australian, “that one forgets all that has 
happened. You incline to cross the seas 
again, Mrs. Rider, without thinking of the 
expense P—and very sensible too. There 
never was a place like this blessed old coun- 
try for swallowing up a man’s money. 
You'll save as much in a year in the colony 
as will take you across.” 

“That is what I always say ;—but of 
course my wishes are little thought of,” said 
Mrs. Fred, with a sigh; “of course, it’s 
Nettie we have to look to now. If she does 
not choose, to be sure, it does not matter 
what I wish. Ah! if I don’t look different, 
I feel different—things are changed now.” 

The Bushman gave a puzzled glance, first 
at one sister and then at the other. It oc- 
curred to him that Fred had not been so 
much of a strength and protection to his 
family as this speech implied, and that Net- 
tie had been the person whom Mrs. Rider 
had to “ look to” even before they left that 
colony for which she now sighed. But Mrs. 
Fred, in her sorrow and her white cap, was 
an interesting figure to the eyes which were 
not much accustomed to look upon woman- 
kind. He had no doubt hers was a hard 
case. Nettie sat opposite, very busy, silent, 
and resolute, flashing dangerous sudden 
glances occasionally at her languid sister 
and their big visitor. It was confusing to 
meet these brilliant, impatient, wrathful 
eyes, though they were wonderfully bright, 
they put out the wild man of the woods, and 
made him feel uncomfortable. He turned 








with relief to those milder orbs which Mrs. 
Fred buried in her handkerchief. Poor lit- 
tle oppressed woman, dependent upon that 
little arbitrary sister! The sincerest pity 
awoke in the Bushman’s heart. 

“ Well!” he said, good-humoredly, “I 
hope you'll come to be of one mind when 
Miss Nettie thinks it over again; and you 
have only to drop me.a line to let me know, 
when your plans are formed ; and it will go 
hard with me, but I’ll make mine suit them 
one way or another. All that I can do for 
you in the way of outfit or securing your 
passages—or even, if you would allow me—” 

Here the good fellow paused, afraid to 
venture any further. Nettie looked up in a 
sudden blaze, and transfixed him with her 
eye. 

“We have enough for everything we 
want, thank you,” said Nettie, looking 
through and through his guilty benevolent 
intentions, and bringing a flush of confusion 
to his honest cheeks. “ When I say I can- 
not afford anything, I don’t mean to ask 
anybody’s assistance, Mr. Chatham. We 
ean do very well by ourselves. If it came 
to be best for the children—or if Susan 
keeps on wishing it, and gets her own way, 
as she generally does,” said Nettie, with 
heightened color, dropping her eyes, and 
going on at double speed with her work, “I 
daresay we shall manage it as we did before. 
But that is my concern. Nobody in the 
world has anything to do with it but me.” 

“O Nettie, dear, you're giving in at last! 
—do say you'll go! and Mr. Chatham prom- 
ises he’ll take care of us on the way,” cried 
Mrs. Fred, clasping her hands. They were 
thin hands, and looked delicate in contrast 
with her black dress. She was very inter- 
esting, pathetic, and tender, to the rough 
eyes of the Bushranger. He thought that 
imperative little creature opposite, with her 
brilliant glances, her small head drooping 
under those heavy braids of hair, her tiny 
figure and rapid fingers, looked like a little 
cruel sprite oppressing the melancholy soul. 
When Nettie rose from the table, goaded 
into sudden intolerance by that appeal, the 
climax of the “continual dropping,” and 
threw her work indignantly on the table, and 
called Freddy to come directly, and get 
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dressed for his walk, the impression made 
by her supposed arbitrary and imperious 
behavior was not diminished. She went out 
disdainful, making no reply, and left those 
two to a private conference. Then Mrs. 
Fred unbosomed her bereaved heart to that 
sympathetic stranger. She told him how 
different everything was now—how hard it 
was to be dependent, even on one’s sister— 
how far otherwise things might have been, 
if poor dear Fred had been more prudent: 
one way or other, all her life through, Susan 
had been aninjured woman. All her desire 
was to take the children back to the colony 
before she died. “If Nettie would but 
yield!” sighed Mrs, Fred, clasping her 
hands. 

“Nettie must yield!” cried the Bush- 
ranger, full of emotion ; and Susan cried a 
little, and told him how much the poor dear 
children wished it; and knew inher fool’s 
heart that she had driven Nettie to the ex- 
tremest bounds of patience, and that a little 
more persistence and iteration would gain 
the day. 

In the mean time Nettie went out with 
Freddy,—the other two being at school,— 
and took him across the fields for his after- 
noon walk, The little fellow talked of Austra- 
lia all the way, with a childish treachery and 
betrayal of her cause which went to Nettie’s 
heart. She walked by his side, hearing with- 
out listening, throbbing all over with secret 
disgust, impatience, and despair. She, too, 
perceived well enough the approaching crisis. 
She saw that once more all her own resolu- 
tion—the purpose of her heart—would be 
overborne by the hopeless pertinacity of the 
unconceivable, unreasoning fool. She did 
not call her sister hard names—she recog- 
nized the quality without giving it its ap- 


‘propriate titlke—and recognized also, with a 


bitterness of resistance, yet a sense of the 
inevitable, not to be described, the certain 
issue of the unequal contest. What chance 
had the generous little heart, the hasty tem- 
per, the quick and vivacious spirit, against 
that unwearying, unreasoning pertinacity ? 
Once more she must arise, and go forth to 
the end of the world; and the sacrifice 
must be final now. 
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THE RIGHT OF SEARCH AND THE WRONG. 


From The Examiner, 80 Nov. 


[This paper has from the beginning been un- 
friendly to the United States. It is in politics a 
follower of Earl Russell.} 


THE RIGHT OF SEARCH AND THE WRONG. 


ALTHOUGH many hours have not elapsed 
since the tidings reached this country of the 
almost incredible act of ignorant violence 
perpetrated by the commander of an Amer- 
ican sloop-of-war, against a British mail 
packet on an intercolonial station, the pub- 
lic mind has already given proofs that its 
equanimity has not been materially dis- 
turbed, and that it has such confidence in 
the worth of right and the inherent weak- 
ness of wrong, as to lay aside easily all ap- 
prehension that national mischief or misery 
can arise from such a cause. With the facts 
of the case our readers are doubtless famil- 
iar. The San Jacinto, recently employed 
on the African station, arrived on the 2d 
inst. at the Havannah, where Messrs. Slidell 
and Mason, the Confederate agents, with 
their secretaries, were waiting to take their 
passage on board the Trent steamer to St. 
Thomas, with a view of thence proceeding 
to England. The notoriety of their presence 
and of their purpose is, we believe, indis- 
putable. Captain Wilkes, it may be pre- 
sumed, had general instructions from his 
Government to exercise the Right of Search 
conceded by the law of nations to all bellig- 
erent powers, in order to intercept contra- 
band of war, and to reclaim and capture 
persons acting in the character of rebels or 
deserters, engaged in procuring aid and 
succor for the enemy. Chancellor Kent lays 
down that “ The principal restriction which 
the law of nations imposes on the trade of 
neutrals is the prohibition to furnish the 
belligerent parties with warlike stores, and 
other articles which are directly auxiliary to 
warlike purposes. Such goods are denomi- 
nated contraband of war.” And it has al- 
ways been held that despatches from the 
enemy come within the terms of this defini- 
tion. Quotations from judicial decisions 
and the works of eminent text-writers might 
be multiplied on this point : one may suffice. 
In his well-known work on Contraband, Mr. 
Pratt observes “that assistance may be ren- 
dered to an enemy by a neutral, in many 
other ways than by the conveyance of stores 
or munitions .» a hostile port,—particularly 
by the communication of information and 
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orders from the belligerent’s Government to 
its officers abroad. The conveyance of des- 
patches is especially prohibited to neu- 
trals.” 

Messrs. Slidell and Mason took care to 
let it be known at the Havannah that they 
were the bearers of Confederate despatches 
to Europe; and no jurist will dispute that 
upon acquiring information of the fact, Cap- 
tain Wilkes would have been fully justified, 
and in the faithful discharge of his duty, 
bound to look after any neutral ship which 
he deemed likely to have such despatches 
on board. A great deal of irrelevant learn- 
ing has been displayed by certain of our 
contemporaries on this part of the subject. 
Lord Stowell’s judgment in the case of the 
Atalanta, and that in the case of the Caro- 
line, have been cited to show that despatches 
from the accredited plenipotentiary of an 
established Government are not contraband 
of war, when they relate only to the affairs 
of that Government, and do not touch upon 
the questions upon armed controversy. But 
this cannot be supposed to be analogous to 
the case before us. The documents or let- 
ters, of which Messrs. Slidell and Mason 
were believed to be the bearers, might fairly 
be presumed to have been concerned with 
the means of conducting the contest between 
the North and the South, and a Federal 
cruiser had an unquestionable right to ex- 
amine them wherever found, and to search 
for them in neutral ships until he found 
them. Another and equally important right 
must also be conceded to the armed vessels 
of the Union; namely, that.of claiming as 
prisoners persons engaged in the public 
service of the enemy, over whom, as rebels, 
allegiance may be legally asserted. This 
latter right has been exercised by all coun- 
tries with regard to deserters and insur- 
gents; and we have no particular interest in 
desiring its further limitation. But that it 
is limited within precise and definite bounds, 
no well-informed person will deny. In the 
declaration of the Prince Regent, of Jan- 
uary, 1813, it is expressly stated that, while 
on the one hand English cruisers do not 
search vessels in order to find disaffected 
subjects on board, their commanders are 
enjoined to claim such persons if found in 
neutral ships during a search made “ bona 
fide” for articles contraband of war. The 





American Government of the time demurred 
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to even this guarded proposition, because it the prisoners whom he sought, the proper 
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feared the loss of English sailors sailing on | course for Captain Wilkes would have been 
board its fleet ; and it would be historically | to have taken the 7rent into the nearest port 
inconsistent in that Government now to set | as his prize, and to have demanded an adju- 
up a doctrine of personal search, which it | dication in his favor by a competent tribu- 
repudiated then, and has never since ad-|nal. Instead of so doing, he thought fit to 
mitted. It must be confessed, however, | usurp the functions of international judica- 
that on our part it would be equally incon- | ture, and attempted to cut short the discus- 
sistent to deny the doctrine now for the sake | sion of nice questions of international juris- 
of which we then went to war, and which, | prudence by the waive of his lieutenant’s 
from that day to the present, we have never | hand and the flash of his seamen’s cutlasses, 
publicly renounced. But we trust no dis- | No civilized Government can be supposed 
cussion of the question will arise in the | capable of defending Corsair practice like 
present instance. The folly and precipi-|this, Were it tolerated for an hour, there 
tancy of Captain Wilkes has narrowed the | would be an end to peace and freedom of 





controversy within much closer bounds. 
When upon her voyage from the Havan- 
nah the 7rent was stopped in unmannerly 
and unmanly fashion by the firing first of a 
round shot and then of a shell athwart her 
bows from the San Jacinto, Lieutenant 
Fairfax was sent on board to demand—not 
the suspected despatches which he had a 
right to claim, but—the list of passengers 
on board the British steamer, which he had 
no right to claim at all. On being refused 
the light, the American lieutenant committed 
the second and more serious blunder of for- 
mally demanding four passengers by name, 
in order that he might remove them as 
prisoners of war. He thus left undone the 
thing which he ought to have done, and did 
those things which he ought not to have 
done. On Captain Moir’s refusal to give up 
the four gentlemen named, three boats’ 
crews, on a signal given, were despatched 
from the Federal sloop; the Zrent was 
boarded cutlass in hand; and the Confed- 
erate agents captured and removed by force. 
The San Jacinto sailed away with her 
lawless prize; and the British Admiralty 
agent on board the Trent has returned to 
England to lay the circumstances before our 
Government. We apprehend that upon the 
law of the case Lord Palmerston and his 
colleagues are relieved from all difficulty by 
the inconceivably stupid misconduct of Cap. 
tain Wilkes and those under his command. 
He seems neither to have understood the 
nature of the Right of Search, nor the na- 
ture of the wrong he was perpetrating by 
its abuse. He did not ask for the despatches, 
which he had a right to ask for, but he did 
ask for the surrender of four individuals, 
which in the first instance he had no right 
to ask for. Had he named both in the same 
breath, there might be room for legal argu- 
ment; but if the facts be as set forth in the 
protest of the Admiralty agent, no room 
whatever is left for discussion. An infi- 
nitely more important point, however, re- 
mains, on which it is hoped the matter will 
speedily be set at rest. On being refused 





the seas. In justice and courtesy, however, 

we are bound to take for granted that the 

piratical acts in question were committed 

without authority, and that they will be 

Gonety disavowed by the Cabinet at 
ashington. 


From The Spectator, 80 Nov. 


[The Spectator has generally been moderate, ju- 
dicious, and friendly to the American Govern- 
ment during the Rebellion.] 


PEACE OR WAR. 


THERE are men whom no cause can dig- 
nify, and of such are American statesmen. 
With a mighty war on their hands, in which 
they are not yet victors, and a cause to de- 
fend so sacred that freemen would endure 
all but dishonor rather than impede its suc- 
cess, with the future of a continent hanging 
upon their judgment, and that of free gov- 
ernment involved in their self-restraint, the 
have chosen to do an act which, while it 
makes victory doubtful, compels their friends 
to rejoice in the chances of a defeat. What- 
ever the legal decision in the case of the 
Trent, whether Captain Wilkes eommitted 
an outrage, or outrageously seized a right, 
American statesmen must stand convicted 
of preferring a pique to a principle, the 
gratification of national spleen to the asser- 
tion of human right. We can scarcely won- 
der, as we go over the facts, that men should 
be found who believe Mr. Seward a traitor 
ready to plunge into a dangerous war, in 
order to purchase a shameful peace. These 
points, however, are left, unhappily, for 
Americans to decide. If they are willing to 
forfeit their heritage for the pleasure of in- 
sulting an ancient rival, it is not for us to 
complain, though we cannot escape our share 
in the universal loss. It is the position of 
England, rather than the fate of America, 
which we have to discuss, and hampered as 
the subject undoubtedly is in a mesh of di- 
vided feelings and conflicting duties, the 
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course of this country seems to us only too the consequences which may follow the opin- 
clear and patent. ion, it will be confirmed by all intelligent 
The facts are of course before all our men. The right of a belligerent power to 
readers. Early in November two commis- search neutrals, though disputed and fought 
sioners, Messrs. Mason and Slidell, deputed over for a century, remains, nevertheless, a 
by the South to obtain assistance from Eng- recognized part of international law. Had 
land and France, ran the blockade of Charles- the captain of the San Jacinto contented 
ton, reached the Havannah, and embarked himself with stopping the Trent, searching 
on board the British steam-packet Trent. her, and procuring the condemnation of any 
As they passed through the Bahama Chan- despatches not addressed toa neutral power, 
nel, the i Jacinto, a heavily armed Amer- his act, however discourteous, would have 
ican frigate, fired a shot across the steamer’s formed no ground of complaint. But there 
bows, and then pitched a shell at her, which : exists no law which justifies the seizure of 
exploded a few yards to leeward. The cap- unarmed passengers as contraband of war. 
tain of the steam-packet, thus roughly sa-; The pretension advanced by the British 
luted, stopped, and the Trent was boarded Government to arrest its subjects on for- 
by the lieutenant of the frigate and ninety eign vessels, under the Impressment Act, 
men with bare cutlasses. The officer de-: was resisted by the United States, does not 
manded the surrender of the commissioners apply to powers at war, and is now super- 
and their suite, which was of course refused. seded by a totally different custom ; viz., that. 
The Trent, however, is an unarmed vessel; no nation can be required, except under 
the lieutenant explained that his orders were treaty, to deliver up persons accused only of 
to employ force, and, after a formal protest political crime. That, as it seems to us, was 
from the Admiralty Agent in charge of the | morally, though not, perhaps, legally, the 
mails, the commissioners were forcibly car-| position of the Southern commissioners. 
ried away, and the Trent proceeded on her , Any property of theirs on board having a 
voyage. There is no conflict of statement | distinct bearing on the war might have been 
as to the facts, none of the exaggeration so | justifiably condemned, but the commission- 
frequent in such narratives, and no room, | ers themselves were under the British flag, 
therefore, to doubt that four American pas- | beyond the reach of force. They were not 
sengers have been forcibly carried away from | combatants, had no official position which 
a British steamer. The news excited extreme | the Federal Government had ever recog- 
indignation in England, and it was expected | nized, and, if claimed as rebels, could not 
that Mr. Adams would at once receive his | be given up without the violation of a great 
dismissal. Her Majesty’s Government, how- | principle and the loss of national honor. 
ever, pursued a more temperate, and there-| We need not say with what keen regret 
fore a more dignified course. It was, in the | we feel driven to this conclusion, for it in- 
first place, almost essential to await the ac- | volves steps tending directly to aid the worst 
tion of the British Minister in Washington. | cause Englishmen were ever asked to sup- 
Unless the captain of the San Jacinto pur-|port. Any dispute between the American 
posely delayed his return, the President |Government and Great Britain tends di- 
would receive the intelligence on or about | rectly to encourage the South, while a war 
the 16th November, and Lord Lyons might | would, there is reason to fear, almost at once 
have acted at once, without waiting orders | secure Southern objects. The North is al- 
from home. Moreover, it was by no means | ready almost outmatched, and with the block- 
certain that the affair was beyond all doubt | ade broken, naval expeditions wholly pre- 
a premeditated outrage. The employment’| vented, and the Southern finances at once 
of force against a British vessel invariably | restored, she must either make a peace which 
excites the anger of Englishmen, but it is | would leave slavery flourishing, or, emanci- 
not of itself a proof of anything more than | pating and arming the slaves, commence a 
. American contempt for the courtesies of civ- | revolutionary war. That we in such a con- 
ilized men. International law must be | test should be on the side of the wrong, is 
obeyed as well as respected, and the Gov-|a bitter humiliation, but our duty is none the 
ernment referred the affair to the law officers | less clear, Almost any other insult might 
of the crown, with a resolve, whatever the | have been borne for the sake of the cause at 
nation’s sense of humiliation, to abide by | stake. We have already passed over in si- 
their opinion as fully as in a private dispute. | lence the impressment of ritish minors, the 
That opinion was given on Thursday, the na- | stoppage of British vessels, a hundred offi- 
tion waiting the while with the cold restraint | cial speeches which, except in America, would 
which in England announces, that anger is| have furnished just cause for complaint. 
growing white, and it was distinctly against | But if, after an impartial legal decision we 
the Americans. The act was pronounced | give up this point, if we allow the claim of 
illegal, and, however deep their regret at ! America to seize men whose real offence is 
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that they are rebels against the Republic, 
our right to receive refugees, which we have 
defended so often when they fled from a Eu- 
ropean despotism, will be destroyed, and 
England will cease to be as Schiller’s grand 
line described her, “the rock where man 
from wrong a refuge finds.” For the same 
reason, the reparation to be demanded must 
include the restoration of Messrs. Mason 
and Slidell under the British flag. A for- 
mal apology, an expression of strong regret, 
even a reference to some impartial arbitra- 
tion as to the international law might sat- 
isfy the national honor, and certainly would 
induce us to pass over an act the punish- 
ment of which will involve the triumph of 
evil men. But.there is something at stake 
as sacred as the national honor, and that is 
our right to receive all men not accused of 
civil crime, and it can be satisfied only by 
the release of the commissioners, with whom 
in themselves we sympathize much as we 
should with brigands, The nation is bound 
in view of the consequences to act with the 
most self-restrained caution, to leave no 
loop-hole for legal doubt, to put all irritation 
me prejudice and even national pride sternly 
and gravely aside, but to enforce its right 
even though it should be by war. There is 
no need for strong language, or silly haste. 
We go to establish a right, not to punish a 
foe ; not assail an antagonist, but to enforce 
the law. 

There is still a hope, though a faint one, 
that extremities may be averted. It is, we 
fear, only too true, that a faction within the 
States look to a war with Great Britain as 
their easiest road of escape from a struggle 
they have not the brain to control. There 
is, we fear, another who would hail a foreign 
war, because it left as the only alternatives 
peace or emancipation. Butit is impossible 
to believe that American statesmen, feeble 
as they have seemed to Englishmen through- 
out the past war, can intend to produce a 
war which they know terminates their last 
hope. The stupid talk of the New York pa- 

ers about a national war re-uniting the 

outh with the North, has no credence with 
American politicians. They know perfectly 
well that the South never meant to return, 
that no terms short of supremacy would in- 
duce them, while unconquered, to rejoin a 
race they detest. Nor can Mr. Seward, ex- 
cept when soothing a mob, believe that a 
war would produce compensation for the loss 
of the South in the annexation of Canada. 
Canada is as strong as the South, as much 

rotected in winter by climate as the South 
in the spring, and filled with a race who, 
with many discontents, have no love for 
Yankee dominion, no wish to forfeit their 
share in the empire on which the sun never 
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sets. It is impossible, unless the politicians 
of Washington are even worse than we be- 
lieve them to be, that they can want what all 
sane men must believe a national calamity. 
They are much more likely to have been in- 
fluenced by reckless hate of the South, or 
that bad Gapocition to extort a moment’s 
applause by an appearance of pluck which is 
the curse of American rulers, or even by the 
strange vanity which on Wednesday tempted 
Americans in London to declare England 
afraid of war with so grand a nation. The 
demand for reparation will cure that error, 
as a great shock sobers a drunkard; and 
there is still, therefore, hope that the Presi- 
dent may adopt a dignified course, declare 
his advisers in the wrong, or even merging 
for one moment the chief of a party in the 
head of a nation maintain himself to be in 
the right, but declare that in the interest of 
the commdénwealth he yields to a wron 
rather than give to rebels a chance of fina 
success. The bragging wretches who guide 
politics in the States, and whose speeches 
fill the best friends of the North with a feel- 
ing of angry disgust, are not the real rulers 
of the nation; and the silent millions, who 
after Sumter reversed the national course, 
may once again prove that they retain that 
sense of a nation’s honor which the politi- 
cians they tolerate appear to have lost in the 
struggle for place and power. This, how- 
ever, is our only hope. The captain of the 
San Jacinto is too old and too distinguished 
an officer to have acted without instructions, 
and Englishmen too determined to be con- 
tented with a soothing despatch. That Eng- 
lish action should help to make a slave em- 
pire possible is an almost unbearable calam- 
ity ; but before God the responsibility rests 
with the criminal who acts, and not with the 
judge who condemns. Only let us be sure 
that we are judges, and not counsel for the 
prosecution ; that national pride and Jong- 
accumulated disgust do but strengthen the 
resolve to see right enforced without irrita- 
‘tion as without dismay. 


From The Spectator, 80 Nov. 
THE LAW OF THE SAN JACINTO CASE, 
THE opinion of the law-officers of the 


crown appears to decide the iliegal nature of 
the procedure of Captain Wilkes, of the San 


Jacinto, in taking any thing or person out . 


of a neutral trader without regular argument 
or condemnation in a prize court. The right 
of the Federal Government was limited to 
visiting and searching the mail-packet. “If 
any men or things believed to be contraband 
of war had been found on board of her, the 
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proper course was to take her into a prize|belligerents. If this is not so, there is no 


court, which would have heard evidence and 
argument on both sides, and would have de- 
cided the case according to precedents and 
authorities.” Itis obvious that this decision 
assumes at once, and doubtless correctly, 
that the right of stopping the vessel arose 
only under the laws of “‘ contraband of war,” 
and could not be supported on the principle 
which England maintained in the war of 
1812, that any belligerent power might 
search neutral trading ships for British citi- 
zens, with the intention of impressing them 
for service in our own navy. In the case 
of the American frigate Chesapeake, which 
has been referred to, we disavowed our own 
officer, but expressly on the principle that 
the right of search could not be extended to 
vessels of war. In various other cases, how- 
ever, we had expressly maintained the right 
of searching American vessels, even on their | 
own coast, for English seamen or deserters ; | 
and the Leander, in 1806, caused extreme ir- 
ritation to the American people, by rigidly 
searching all the American traders from 
New York for English seamen. Nor have 
we ever relinquished this right. Was it, 
then, possible that the proceedings of the 
San Jacinto could be authorized on any sim- 
ilar ground? We believe not; for the right 
to search our ships at all is only given by 
the recognized laws of war. If there be no 
war, there is, as the Americans have always 
strenuously maintained, no right of search. 
But if there be a war, as the United States 
now admit, for they claim the benefit of the 
laws of contraband, then these southern gen- 
tlemen cannot be said to owe the allegiance 
of citizens to both belligerent powers at 
once, the Federal Government, as well as 
the Confederate Government. We main- 
tained, in 1806, the right to search neutral 
vessels for our own seamen, in order to em- 
ploy them against France, not the right to 
search neutral vessels for French citizens. 
But in this case, the Southerners stand in 
relation to the Government at Washington 
as French citizens then stood in relation to 
our Government, not as English citizens did. 
If we are bond fide neutral, we can no more 
admit that those who take part with the 
South really owe allegiance to the North, 
than we can that those who take part with 
the North really owe allegiance to the South. 
If the United States take the benefit of our 
neutrality, they can no more ask us to re- 
gard Messrs. Slidell and Mason as their cit- 
izens, than we could have asked them in 
1806, to regard Frenchmen as our citizens. 
If we are “ neutrals,” then there must be two 
belligerents, and Southerners must owe pri- 





md-facie obedience to one, and not to both 


war, and, consequently, no right of search. 

It seems clear, then, that if anything justi- 
fied the act of the San Jacinto at all, it was 
that law of “contraband of war,” which 
obliges us to regard Messrs. Slidell and Ma- 
son as the citizens and agents of the South, 
and prevents us from regarding them as mere 
deserters from the North, as we might, for 
instance, regard a runaway Boston seaman. 
And if this be admitted, as it must be, then 
it is clear that the Federal commander has 
been guilty of a false procedure in not tak- 
ing the case into a prize court for decision. 
The law of all such cases is certainly far too 
questionable to be decided off hand by a 
naval lieutenant. 

But the question still remains one of con- 
siderable interest, whether, if the proper 
procedure in the case of “ contraband of 
war” had been adopted by Captain Wilkes, 
there would have been any ground for a ju- 
dicial tribunal to decide that the Southern 
commissioners were contraband or “ semi- 
contraband of war.” We firmly believe, on 
a careful review of the leading cases bearing 
on the’subject that there was not. No doubt 
there is full authority for assuming that any 
military officer still engaged in the service 
of the belligerent state, and proceeding on 
any mission in such service, is contraband of 
war. Nay, it has even been laid down by 
Sir William Scott in the case of Orozembo, 
that mere civilians sent by the belligerent 
Government to a colony belonging to the 
same power, would probably be deemed con- 
traband of war. “It appears to me,” he 
says, “‘on principle, to be but reasonable 
that, whenever it is of sufficient importance 
to the enemy that such persons should be 
sent out on the public service, at the public 
expense, it should afford equal ground of for- 
feiture against the vessel that may be let out 
for a purpose so intimatety connected with the 
hostile operations.” But, then, what is the 
ground of this assumption? It is that any 
colony belonging to a belligerent power is 
necessarily and directly interested in sup- 
porting that power by every means at its 
command. In the case of the Atalanta, the 
same authority laid it down that for either 
belligerent having colonies “it is an object 
of great importance to preserve the connec- 
tion between the mother country and her 
colonies, and to interrupt that connection on 
the part of the other belligerent is one of the 
most energetic operations of war. The im- 
portance of keeping up that communication 
for the concentration of troops, and for vari- 
ous military purposes, is manifest; and I 
may add for the supply of civil assistance 
also, and support, because the infliction of 
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civil distress for the purpose of compelling have stopped the Trent at all; that by the 
surrender forms no inconsiderable part of | laws of war, the regular argument of the case 
the operations of war.” If, then, a neutral | in a prize court must have been the prelim- 








ship renders such facilities of communica- 
tion as these, which the belligerent is striv- 
ing to cut off, the neutrel takes a part and 
violates its neutrality. 

But where the communication is not be- 
tween a belligerent country and its own colo- 
nies, which are its natural allies, but between 
that country and a neutral power, no such 

imd-facie objection exists at all. Sir W. 
Scott has laid this down very strongly: “ The 
neutral country,” he said, in the case of the 





Carolina, “has a right to preserve its relations | 
with the enemy, and you are not at liberty to 
conclude that any communication between 
them can partake in any degree of the nature 
of hostility against you. The enemy may 
have his hostile projects atlempted with the 
neutral state ; but your reliance is on the in- 


tegrity of that neutral state, that it will not | 
grity of j \the value of the second resource. 


favor nor participate in such designs, but, as 
far as iis own councils and actions are con- 
cerned, will oppose them.” This seems to us 
to lay down the clear principle that mere 
communication passing between either bel- 
ligerent and a neutral power, cannot be 
assumed to be noxious to the other belliger- 
ent. And no principle can cover more com- 





pletely the case before us. It is true that 
some international authorities state that a 
belligerent may “ stop an ambassador on his | 


inary step; and, finally, that had this pro- 
cedure been adopted, no fair tribunal would 
have condemned the vessel for the presence 
of Messrs. Slidell and Mason on board. 


From The Spectatox; 80 Nov. 
OUR NAVAL POSITION IN THE EVENT OF 
WAR. 

Tue American Government, in all their 
contests with English diplomatists, have re- 
lied upon two advantages—their monopoly 
of the cotton supply, and their power of de- 
stroying our sea-borne trade. A strange 
chain of circumstances has turned the first 


| weapon against themselves, and it may be 


well to examine, with something more of 
preciseness than has hitherto been “a 

e 
American fleet, it is admitted, is incompe- 
tent to cope with our own, though, national 
vanity has, we suspect, blinded Americans 
to the degree to which this incompetence 
extends. It is not too much to say that the 
disposable American fleet, so far as men-of- 
war are concerned, would be justified in 
avoiding the attack of our American squad- 
rons. ‘The Federal Government is proud, 
and justly, of the skill and the energy dis- 


assage,” though “ when he has arrived he played in landing an army upon the coast of 
is entitled to peculiar privileges ;” but this, | South Carolina, and the papers are never 
besides being a very uncertain dictum, does | tired of recounting the number of vessels at 
not appear to apply to an emissary in a neu- | their command. But ability for transport 
tral ship, but rather to such an emissary in | service does not of itself imply readiness for 
an enemy’s ship. The clear principle of the | active war. According to the American Al- 
case is that which we have laid down, that | manac for 1861, the Government possessed 
all communications between either belliger- at the beginning of this year ten sailing ships 
ent and a neutral power must be regarded of the line, all above twenty-five hundred 
as harmless, and interpreted on the assump- | tons, and ten frigates, all above seventeen 
tion of the good faith of the neutral, unless hundred, twenty sloops above five hundred, 
direct evidence of assistance in the shape of and three smaller brigs. They had at the 
transport of munitions of war, or of a mili- | same time eight steamers of very large size, 
tary man engaged in the military service of six of the weight of the San Jacinto, and fif- 
the belligerent, can be produced. Thegood teen smaller vessels, mounting six guns 
faith of the neutral is assumed without sub- apiece. They have added a few steamers 
stantial evidence of favor in the shape of a | since the war commenced, but most of these 
definite military service. Nor can it be pre- | must be transports, wholly unequal to a sea- 
tended for a moment that to carry Messrs. | fight with first-class steam men-of-war. Even 
Slidell and Mason to England is in any way if all these vessels, were equipped and ready 
more a service of this nature than to bring | for service, they would not suffice to protect 
Mr. Adams or any member of the legation | the six or seven >" points on the Fed- 
from Washington. Indeed, as we do not yet | eral coasts which lie invitingly open to an 
recognize the South as an independent power, | attack, far less to keep up the Southern 
we do not and cannot recognize the official | blockade, and defend their own ports. This 
character of these gentlemen. They are to | fleet, moreover, has no reserve producible in 
‘good time, and great as American energy 


us mere private and civilian adherents of the | : g ‘ 
Southern cause. On the whole, then, it may be, it cannot improvise men-of-war, es- 


seems perfectly clear that, except by the laws | pecially at a moment when their whole sys- 
of war, the Federal Government could nut | tem of finance must inevitably go to pieces. 
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Enthusiasm may call up armies, and we shall | 


not be suspected of believing Bull’s Run a 
test of American prowess on shore, or of 
thinking an army a mob because captain and 
soldier consider they ought to shake hands 
when they meet. Hs armies survive 
a similar social equality, and to this day a 
French officer plays billiards with the private 
whom he would shoot for remarking on an 
order on service. But nothing but money 
will make navies, and with all trade stopped, 
half a million of men in the field, and two 
wars on hand, money will not be plentiful 
with the American Government. Then the 
present concentration of the American fleet, 
though it increases the means of defending 
the seaboard, leaves the rich and important 
foreign trade singularly unprotected. The 
Americans have no squadron in the Mediter- 
ranean, and none in the Pacific, no force in 
Indian seas, and a very feeble one, if any, 
within the China waters. We have, besides 
the regular fleets at all these points, a sup- 
plementary and most powerful fleet in China, 
collected for the last war, and not yet alto- 
gether dispersed, and the fleet of the Indian 
navy, which, though not equal to a contest 
with a great European power, is strong in 
numbers, accustomed to all waters east of 
Suez, and quite competent to render Ameri- 
can trade between the Pacific and Western 
Asia all but impossible. 

The national fleet is not, however, the re- 
liance of American statesmen. They look 
back to 1812, and recall the feats of their 
—— with an ecxultation which we be- 
ieve misguides their judgment. It is, we 
admit, quite certain that they can obtain 
privateers. The maritime scoundrelism of 
the world will be only too happy to take out 
letters of marque under the American flag, 
and prey in quasi-vessels of war on the rich 
British commerce. The courage and energy 
of honester American seamen will be forced 
in great part into the same direction, and 
every port in the North not at once block- 
aded will send forth a swarm of vessels fitted 
with men whose powers of fighting must no 
more be underrated than their capacity for 
plunder. Nevertheless, admitting all this 
and much more, the Americans, we are con- 
vinced, place far too great a reliance on this 
ancient device. The successes of 1812 oc- 
curred before steam was invented, and steam 
is — fatal to privateering. The ocean 
guerilla of 1812 could, for example, enter the 
Mediterranean, attack vessels bound for Con- 
stantinople, and trust to his. heels to escape 
the huge tubs which then served as vessels 
of war. What is he to do against vessels 
which, carrying the armament of old seventy- 
gun frigates, can move for five days in suc- 


cession at eleven miles anhour? And beit' 
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remembered steamers cannot be used except 
in very rare cases as privateers. Not to 
mention their cost—an important element 
in the question — the Americans have no 
coal. 

In Europe they have no depédt, and the 
European country which refilled them would 
simply be cut off from its own supply. In 
Asia every pound of coal is already in the 
possession of the British, and their depdts, 
without an exception, out of the risk of at- 
tack. The great stores at Aden are covered 
by the guns of the strongest fortifications 
in the world. The depdts at Trincomalee, 
Singepere, Labuan, and Hong Kong, can 
readily be protected by the fleet, and the 
great Asiatic source of supply, the coal-field 
of Raneegunge, could not be menaced with- 
out an army of fifty thousand men. Coal 
is procurable all over Asia for English ships, 
and for them alone. American clippers sail 
fast, but what are clippers to do against an 
auxiliary steam power which can move in 
the very teeth of the wind? The only great 
danger in South and East would be to the 
Australian gold ships, but they can be at- 
tacked only from San Francisco, a port it is 
quite possible to blockade, and gold will 
bear carriage by the overland route, a traffic 
which can only be arrested in the south of 
Asia by privateers which can move at twelve 
miles an hour; and beyond Ceylon cannot 
be arrested at all. The Atlantic trade no 
doubt would be in serious peril, but even 
there the danger from privateers has been 
greatly diminished by steam. The patrol of 
the seas is much easier, and the chance of 
escape for any vessel reduced to her sails 
has become almost infinitesimally small. 
The privateers, heavily manned and armed, 
are in no position to carry large quantities 
of coal, and each separate chase would either 
reduce them to sailing ships, or compel 
them to put back to port after each succes- 
sive adventure. We do not mean to deny 
that our trade would suffer severely—per- 
haps extremely severely. It has quadrupled 
in extent since 1812, and though the en- 
larged size of the vessels increases their 
safety, it also increases the risk which must 
fall on individual owners. Convoy, too, has 
become, except in the case of gold ships, 
almost an impossibility. An immense ex- 
tent of Property must be sacrificed in any 
case, and the sum of human suffering griev- 
ously increased, but we contend that the 
proportion of loss will be very much less 
than in 1812, and far too slight to leave the 
Americans much hope of victory through 
British exhaustion. Granting that in every 
other respect America is as well armed now 
as she was in 1812, the growth of the power 











of steam is wholly upon our side. 
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In other parts of the same paper, the Spectator 
says:— 

The event of the week has been the 
arrest of the Southern Commissioners, on 
board the British steam-packet Trent, by 
the American frigate San Jacinto. The first 
rumor of the incident, which occurred in the 
Bahama Channel on 8th November, reached 
London by telegraph on 27th November, 
and although the short bulletin was distrust- 
ed, caused an immediate fall in the funds. 
Thetletails reached town in the evening, and 
created a strong excitement, which was, how- 
ever, repressed by the necessity of awaiting 
a legal decision. The point was involved in 
some difficulty owing to the precedents of 
1812, but on Thursday afternoon the law of- 
ficers gave their final opinion against the 
seizure. Unarmed passengers are not, and 
cannot be, treated as contraband of war. 
The Government is therefore set free to act, 
and it is understood that they will demand 
the restoration of the arrested gentlemen, 
and an apology, under penalty of further 

roceedings too grave to be lightly discussed. 

he feeling of the people welll, it is evident, 
support them in still more peremptory meas- 
ures. The public throughout the country 
are calling for war, and the irritation whic 
New York bluster has for some months pro- 
duced, threatened for a moment to overbear 
the needful respect for international law. It 
is creditable to the English people that, 
touched on their sorest point—the right of 
their flag to protect all whom it covers— 
they are content to await the tardy effect of 
a calm but decisive remonstrance. Mr. Ad- 
ams has not been dismissed, and the respon- 
sibility of destroying the Union, retarding 
civilization, and bringing upon the world 
once more the horrors of national war, has 
been transferred to the President by a final 
demand for redress. . . . 

It may be well, while we are on this sub- 
ject, [national rage to glance at our po- 
sition as possible belligerents. The look- 
out is not cheering just now, what with the 
unspeakable stupidity of the United States, 
which we have no patience to comment on, 
and the increasing certainty that our neigh- 
bor over the water will soon have the bal- 
ance of another loan in his power, with 
which, if it shall so please him, to play at 
settling the affairs of the rest of the world. 
Just now, in short, the question of our de- 
fences is one of the very highest moment, 
and fortunately, for once in a way, we do 
really seem to be before the world. 
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From The Economist, 30 Nov. 


[The Economist is now a Government paper, but 
has generally been moderate and conservative in 
the interests of commerce and manufactures.] 


OUR DUTY. 


TuE forcible seizure of certain Confeder- 
ate gentlemen on board a regular English 
packet by a Federal man-of-war is an act 
contrary to the usage of civilized nations, 
which the Federal Government must be called 
on to disavow,—and is, if it be not promptly 
apologized for and disowned, a casus belli 
that a stern duty will not permit us to dis- 
regard. The subject may be easily perplexed 
by needless verbiage; but the essential con- 
siderations may be simply stated, and in few 
words. 

The duty of self-exculpation, at the outset, 
lies with the Federal Government. An armed 
vessel of theirs has taken from an unarmed 
vessel of ours, under irritating circumstances, 
certain passengers whom our ship had re- 
ceived on board at the port of a neutral na- 
tion, in the usual course of business, and 
with no fraudulent intent. Those passen- 
gers claimed our protection, and appealed 
to the inviolable sanctity of the British flag. 
They claimed the right of asylum which we 
have boasted that we offer on our ships and 


our soil to the weaker party of all countries ;' 


they asked no aid and no favor from us ; 
they simply sought the ordinary safeguard 
of our laws and the common assurance of 
our hospitality. It is no light matter that a 
foreign Government should presume to 
touch with the tip of a finger men in such 
circumstances. The honor of England is 
tarnished by the ill-treatment of our guests ; 
the security of our commerce is impaired by 
the violation of our vessel. The Americans 
may be able to justify their conduct; but 
they have done an act of very serious con- 
sequences, and needing very conclusive ex- 
culpation. 

What, then, are their reasons? Their 
real and true reason very likely was that 
they wished to apprehend certain persons 
whom they call, and who are in the eye of 
their law, rebels. The passion—the fury— 
of a great civil conflict among a half-in- 
structed people whose political passions 
know no restraint, has become so intense 
and eager that for the sake of capturing 
their adversaries the Federalists were ready 
to brave every consequence and risk every 
danger. But this true and real ground they 
cannot avow. It is precisely because of the 
intensity of the evil passions incident to 
civil war that the right of asylum upon neu- 
tral soil is so invaluable to political — 
all over the world, and it is this safe asylum 
which England has ever and will ever afford 
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them without exception and without distinc- 
tion. As we should not permit the Austrian 
Government to take Mazzini from the packet 
between Dover and Calais—as we should not 
permit the French Emperor to harm Louis 
Blanc between Dublin and Holyhead,—so 
we must protect those so-called American 
rebels on our ship between St. Thomas and 
the Havana, 

As the vital reason cannot be alleged, the 
Federal Government will have to advance 
legal and technical defences, which may be 
variously amplified and worded, but which 
are reducible in substance to these two. 

First, it will be alleged that the captured 

ersons were “contraband of war.” This 

arbarous term is a applicable to any 
munitions or implements of war; to any 
soldiers or sailors on active service ; to any 
despatches from the belligerent Government 
to its subordinates; and implies that these 
men and articles are liable to seizure for con- 
travening the peculiar laws of war, just as 
smuggled goods are likewise liable to it for 
contravening the common laws of commerce. 
The ground of this doctrine is the ground of 
necessity. It is said to be the right and the 
duty of every belligerent to finish the war in 
which he is engaged as promptly as he can. 
For this purpose, therefore, it is his duty to 
preclude his enemy from obtaining supplies 
of men and ammunition, from writing letters 
which might aid him in obtaining them, from 
the import of arms and men, and from the 
export of such documents and despatches as 
may strengthen him and may prolong the 
war. 

The limit of this right is the limit of its 
reason. It is bounded by its necessity. 
Neutral nations, and the Americans above 
all, have been active and anxious for man 

years to enclose it within rigid bounds. If 
it were not stringently confined, all trade 
might be stopped ; for all trade strengthens 
the trader, and the more commerce any bel- 
ligerent enjoys, the longer he will be able 
to protract the war. Defined regulations 
have, therefore, been agreed on by the mu- 
tual consent of nations, and we have only to 
ask whether the act of the captain of the 


_ San Jacinto be within those rules. 


Beyond all question it is not. The captain 
of a man-of-war has no power to adjudicate 
on such questions as the present. Naval 
officers on remote stations, with passions 
and without books, are not fit to adjudicate 
on important and anxious questions. The 
worst rule regularly adjudicated upon by a 
competent court of Be would be better than 
the best administered by a sea-captain. It 
is certain that the act of the Federal com- 
mander was one which fe at all events had 
no right to do. 


And if the case had been brought before a 
regular prize court, even an American prize 
court, it would have been doubtless decided 
that the act now done was illegal. When 
the news first arrived, it was argued that as 
the Federals would have a right to intercept 
a despatch of the Confederates, they mere 
also have aright to intercept an envoy, who 
was only an“ animated despatch.” But this 
ingenious suggestion fails for two reasons. 
First, the American Government would have 
no right to seize a despatch which was ad- 
dressed to aneutral. The design of the rule 
which allows the capture of despatches is the 
prevention of the military measures of one 
belligerent by another. This design is pre- 
sumably promoted by the capture of de- 
spatches from the belligerent Government to 
its subordinates, or from those subordinates 
to the belligerent Government, for these 
probably relate more or less to the conduct 
of the war. But it is not presumably pro- 
moted by the capture of a despatch from a 
belligerent to a neutral. “The presump- 
tion,” says Kent, the first American, perhaps 
the first existing, authority on the subject, 
“*is, that the neutral preserves its integrity.” 
“The neutral country has a right to preserve 
its relations with the enemy, and it does not 
necessarily follow that the communications 
are of a hostile nature.” If England were 
at war by any unfortunate chance with Hol- 
land, what insignificant proportion of the 
despatches of the English Government to 
other nations would have a material bearing 
on the fortunes of the war? We should 
not be asking their aid, nor would they be 
requesting us to accept of it. 
he whole foundation of the alleged anal- 
ogy of the envoy to the despatch therefore 
fails ; for the Federal Government would in 
this case, on the authority of their own law- 
yers, have possessed no right to intercept 
a despatch. But even supposing it had, 
there is a material difference between a man 
and a document. The document proves its 
own contents; you can say by reading it 
whether it was or was not designed to facil- 
itate the success of the war in progress. 
But the errand of a man is the secret of his 
brain. In some sense, political refugees 
have always treason in their hearts. Maz- 
zini might be said to be a professional en- 
voy, and if that were a ground for seizing 
him, he might be seized anywhere or at any 
time. In the present case, it has not been 
proved, and very likely is not true, that the 
Confederate envoys were authorized to so- 
licit military aid from Europe. They were 
es commissioned to procure, if possi- 
le, from France or England a recognition 
of the national independence; but that rec- 





ognition would have given them no military 
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advantage, and the arrival or non-arrival of 
particular envoys has very little tendency to 
accelerate or retard events of that kind and 
magnitude. 

On this ground, no judge has ever decided 
that an envoy could be seized, even in cir- 
cumstances where written despatches might 
be intercepted. The object of the man is 
almost always, as here, uncertain—that of 
the letters manifest; and it is too much, 
therefore, for the Americans to contend that 
they could arrest an envoy where they could 
not even seize a despatch. ; 

If this first technical ground of justifica- 
tion fail the Americans, the second is yet 
more shadowy and unsubstantial. We have, 
at various times, claimed to impress our own 
seamen on board foreign vessels, on the 
ground that we had a right to claim the mil- 
itary aid of all our subjects whenever or 
wherever they may be found by us. But it 
would be a monstrous insult to common 
sense to say that these envoys were im- 
pressed by the Federal captain to serve in 
the Northern fleet against their countrymen 
inthe South. They are infinitely more likely 
to be hanged as rebels than to be trusted as 
auxiliaries. The defence, too, would be in- 
consistent with the entire bearing of the 
Federal captain, who throughout acted as if 
he were apprehending rebels, not as if he 
were impressing seamen. 





These are the only two technical justifica- 
tions of the American outrage, and, as they 
both fail, it is left without excuse and with- 
out defence. It appears that the Americans 
seized certain foreigners claiming English 
protection and in an English asylum; and 
we should be shrinking from the sacred du- 
ties of hospitality, and abandoning one of | 
the highest privileges of a great nation, if'| 
we permitted such an act. 

Why the Americans have so acted, it is 
impossible to say. At times we acknowl- 
edge we have inclined to the belief that 
there was a deliberate intention to insult 
this country. We remembered the antece- 
dents of Mr. Seward; his language as to 
Canada; his circular to the several States, 
requesting them to fortify themselves on the 
North, and, therefore, against England ; we 
thought of the many recent occasions in 
which a studious distinction has been drawn 
between the French and ourselves, in which 
they have been treated with studious respect, 
and we at least with rudeness ; we called to 
mind the ignorance, not so much of the 
conspicuous American politicians as of the 
low “ President-makers” and pothouse pa- | 
trons on whom they depend; we fancied | 
that some vague scheme of remedying shame | 
within, by insult without might float in tur- | 
bid minds. But we will hope not. The' 
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highest authorities in this country we under- 
stand hope not. They believe that this 
insane outrage was caused rather by enmity 
to the South than by insolence to us. 

Our duty is clear. We must demand 
moderately, but firmly, apology for the in- 
sult, and reparation to the injured. We 
must require that the gentlemen who have 
been seized should be at once set at lib- 
erty, and that regret should be expressed 
for the dishonor of our national flag and 
for the violation of the sacred right of 
asylum ;—and we must intimate that if they 
refuse we have uo alternative save war. 
The calamity is great, but the obligation is 
greater. 





From The Press, 30 Nov. 


[This paper is the Tory partisan organ, and its 
first object would be to make capital for that party.] 


CLIMAX OF AMERICAN ARROGANCE, 


AMERICAN arrogance has made itself suffi- 
ciently conspicuous of late years: we pre- 
sume it has now reached its climax. Nota 
climax, indeed, which it prescribes for itself 
—for there seems to be no limit to Yankee . 

resumption, if unresisted,—but imposed 

i the uproused indignation of a people 
that have borne with the presumption of the 
American Government to the utmost, as 
they would with that of a petulant younger 
brother. The stopping of one of Her Maj- 
esty’s mail-packets by the actual discharge 
of shot and shell, and the seizure and carry- 
ing away as prisoners of four passengers 
from under the very folds of the British flag, 
and despite the formal protest of an officer 
holding Her Majesty’s commission, is a fla- 
grant and iniquitous violation of rights, to 
which no Government, however tolerant, 
can submit. Not in our times has any act 
of a foreign power excited such an outburst 
of popular indignation throughout the king- 
dom. At Southampton, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, London, the sentiment has been 
unanimous; and the fall of the funds indi- 
cate the gravity attached to the crisis. It is 
not a mere infraction of abstract rights—it 
is not simply an insult and wrong done to 
the impersonal majesty of the state. Itisa 
wrong which has taken the form of tyranny 
and oppression. It is a tyrannous act of 
which the four men torn from under the 
protection of our flag are the victims. These 
men, if the Government of the Northern 
States dare to be as wicked in act as in pro- 
claimed intention, will be hung among the 
shouts of the mob, and of the military 
rabble which calls itself an army at Wash- 
ington. 
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The Times and the Globe have quoted old 
maxims and precedents of international law 
to palliate, if not. excuse, this high-handed 
act. They might as well quote precedents 
from the Wars of the Roses. The Treaty 
of Paris in 1856 nullified all those precedents. 
By that treaty England formally renounced 
the right of searching neutral ships during 
war ; and that right has now no place in the 
international law of Europe. Moreover, 
never at any time did the right of search 
apply to vessels sailing between two wholly 
neutral ports. It applied only to vessels 
sailing to or from the ports of a belligerent 
power. Nomore. This would be sufficient 
—but it is not all. The aggressor in this 
case is self-condemned ; for the right of 
search has not been recognized in any shape 
by the American Government. They even 
went to war with England when, in former 
times, we claimed to assert it. War is the 
last of all alternatives. To go to war with 
a power for asserting the right of search is 
the most formal, expressive, and solemn of 
all modes of denying and denouncing such 
a right. How, then, can the American 
Government now claim to exercise that 
right which they themselves went to war 
to oppose, and which has been formally 
renounced by all the Governments of Eu- 
rope, including the power against which 
the Americans have now presumed to ex- 
ercise it ? 

One hope is left. The act of the captain 
of the San Jacinto may be repudiated by his 
Government. He stated, indeed, that he 
was “ acting under orders,”—but whose or- 
ders? The landing at Havannah of the com- 
missioners of the Confederate Government 
could hardly have been known at Washing- 
ton in time for the transmission of special 
orders to the captain of the San Jacinto. 
If, then, he was really acting under orders, 
it must have been simply those of some su- 
perior naval officer commanding in those 
seas. If such be the case, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is not yet responsible. In any case 
a representation from Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment must in the first instance be made 
to the Cabinet of Washington demanding re- 
dress,—leaving to that Deeauaas an op- 
portunity to repudiate the act and restore to 
the British flag the passengers (now prison- 
ers) taken by violence from under its pro- 
tection. We are not sanguine in our expec- 
tations as to the result of such an application. 
But it must be made, and an answer. ob- 
tained, before Her Majesty’s Government 
can or will proceed to further measures. It 
is true that the American Government in 
similar circumstances would not have shown 
equal reason and moderation. Only five 
years ago, they summarily dismissed our 
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Minister at Washington on the mere suspi- 

,cion of his having connived at a slight vio- 
lation of the Foreign Enlistment Act. He 
| disowned the acts of his agents, little culpa- 
| ble as these were; but the American Govern- 
ment would not even accept his repudiation 
of them, and summarily sent him his pass- 
ports. By the law of retaliation—by simply 
adopting towards the Cabinet of Washington 
the course which it has followed towards us, 
Her Majesty’s Government might at once 
dismiss the American Minister and sweep. 
the Federal navy from the seas. But it does 
|not comport with the dignity and character 
of the British Government to take such a 
course. The honor of England is of too old 
and too high standing to need recourse to an 
exceptional mode of procedure. The case 
has already been laid before the law-officers 
of the crown, and their decision is directly 
opposed to the action of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Without abandoning the other and 
wider points of the question, they declare 
that the American captain had no right to 
assume the powers of the Admiralty courts. 
If he had carried the mail-packet into port, 
and left the passengers and papers to be 
dealt with by the proper tribunals, that would 
have raised another question,—of which, as 
superfluous, they say nothing,—but he had 
no right whatever to seize and carry off four 
passengers on his own responsibility. The 
seizure of the passengers, therefore, is a vi- 
'olation of the law of nations. Upon this de- 
cision will be grounded the application which 
Her Majesty’s government will make to the 
Government at Washington. The least that 
can be claimed is a formal apology and the 
release of the prisoners. What the answer 
to that communication is likely to be, we for- 
bear to conjecture. 

One thing, however, is apparent. There 
is an end to all our special sympathies for 
the Federal Government. Popular feeling, 
which was already wavering, will turn more 
in favor of the South. The despotic conduct 
of President Lincoln and his Cabinet—des- 
potic beyond example even amongst the ex- 
isting despotic governments of Europe—and 
freely exercised over our fellow-subjects res- 
ident in the Northern States, had already 
alienated much of the sympathy of the mid- 
dle classes in this country. But by this out- 
rage will be alienated also the sympathy of 
the masses. Indeed, it is the Demos in this 
country that feels the natural indignation 
most. Statesmen, and men of calm judg- 
ment, are little carried away by their feel- 
ings: but with the masses, feeling is supreme. 
And it is precisely to popular sentiment that 
such a case most appeals. We read that 
every man on hoard the mail-steamer, what- 
ever his nationality, was so roused with in- 
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dignation at the tyrannous capture of the 
four passengers, that, unarmed and defence- 
less as they were, they would have resisted 
by main force the demands of the American 
ship-of-war. Much the same feeling has 
been excited in this country. When Mr. 
Slidell was carried off by the American ma- 
rines into the boat,—to captivity, possibly to 
an ignominious death,—he turned and ex- 
claimed to the captain of the British ship, 
the bearer of her Majesty’s commission, that 
“the responsibility of whatever might befall 
lay upon him and the British Government.” 
The appeal will find an echo in the breasts 
of tens of thousands in this cointry. The 
narrative of Mr. Slidell’s courageous and 
high-spirited daughter opposing herself to 
the bayonets of the American marines, and 
refusing to be torn from her father, is just 
such an incident as will rouse sympathy and 
indignation in classes of our people who 
would be indifferent to the violation of in- 
ternational rights in the abstract, or to an 
insult offered to the impersonal majesty of 
the state. It comes home to every one, and 
emphasizes the demands of justice by the 
impulsive action of popular sympathy. 

t is reported that Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment have ordered a military force of ten 
thousand men to be in‘readiness to proceed 
to Canada. If it be so, the Government are 
right. There are some men who can never 
see an inch before their nose; and when the 
Government last summer ordered four thou- 
sand men to reinforce—or rather to raise to 
its usual amount—our military force in the 
British provinces of North America, those 
men and journals raised an outcry against it. 
Geinenuition the probabilities of the fu- 
ture, we thought the Government was right, 
—and we said so. Probably we shall hear 
some such outcry again ; but the nation will 
not join in it. We have not forgotten Mr. 
Seward’s exhortation to his countrymen to 
heal their differences by an attack upon Can- 
ada, nor that Mr. Seward is now the chief 
Minister in the Federal Cabinet. What 
means, too, Mr. Seward’s recent order for 
the fortification of the sea-coast, which the 
Confederates have no navy to assail,—and of 
the shores of the Lakes, where the only foe 
can be England? We cannot indeed be- 
lieve that the Federal Government, despite 
all its unfriendly feeling and menacing blus- 
ter, is so mad as to desire a war with this 
country—a war which would at once suffice 
to establish the independence of the South- 
ern States, to raise the blockade, give us 
plenty of cotton, and sweep the Federal navy 
from the seas. We cannot believe anything 
so incredible. But no one as yet can fore- 
see the action of a Government and people so 
regardless of law and so reckless of conse- 
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quences. And in this uncertainty, Her Maj- 
esty’s Government—however profoundly de- 
sirous, as we feel assured they are, to avoid 
extremities by the exercise of the utmost for- 
bearance—would desert their responsibilities 
as guardians of the state if they were to neg- 
lect due measures of precaution against the 
contingencies of the immediate future. 


From The Saturday Review, 30 Nov. 


(This paper is eminently aristocratic, and has 
generally been unfriendly to America as demo- 
cratic and vulgar.] 


THE SEIZURE OF THE CONFEDERATE 
COMMISSIONERS. 

WE may be reasonably proud of the man- 
ner in which the news of the seizure of the 
Confederate Commissioners, while under the 
protection of the British flag, has been re- 
ceived in England. There has beep the most 
serious determination to uphold our rights, 
and the keenest jealousy of our national 
honor; but there has been an honest wish 
to abide patiently by the rules of law, and 
to accept the law from those whose official 
duty it is to advise the Government at such 
a crisis. We only want to know what Eng- 
land ought to do in justice to others and to 
herself. If she has to put up with an act 
offensive in manner, but legal in character, 
she will know how to bear the burden with 
dignity. If she has a claim to make the re- 
fusal of which may lead to war, she is sure 
to fight hard and stoutly enough when the 
time for fighting comes. 

The best way to put the question of law 
is this. If the commissioners are asserted 
to have been liable to seizure, as what is 
technically termed contraband, then the 
Trent itself had committed a breach of neu- 
trality, and might have been condemned as 
lawful prize by a competent tribunal. The 
only case known to international law in which 
the conveyance of persons can thus affect the 
character of the carrying vessel is that of 
the conveyance of military persons concerned 
in the actual operations of the enemy. The 
reason why this is a breach of neutrality is 

lain. It is of the greatest service to a 

elligerent that its military officers should 
be transported safely to the place where they 
are intended to serve. A vessel that ren- 
ders this service as clearly takes part in a 
war as if it were endeavoring to land shot 
and shell in a port of a belligerent. On the 
other hand, the private subjects of a bellig- 
erent state may always be safely carried on 
board a neutral vessel. It is part of her or- 
dinary carrying trade, from which she is no 
more to be debarred in time of war than from 
the carriage of silks or cottons to an open 
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port of a belligerent. It is true that the 
commissioners were something more than 
rivate citizens of the belligerent power. 
hey were envoys despatched on a special 
mission to neutral powers. But this only 
throws over them an additional protection. 
If a neutral flag will shelter a private man, 
much more will it shelter a man who is in- 
vested with a degree of ambassadorial sanc- 
tity, and makes a special appeal to its pro- 
tection by the very character of his office. 
There is also a further point if the carriage 
of the commissioners is to be treated as an 
infraction of neutrality analogous to that of 
carrying munitions of war. The vessel and 
all persons and things on board it, held to 
be contraband, ought to have been carried 
into the fp merc” of a regular court of 
rize, and the question ought there to have 
een submitted to the scrutiny of a strict 
legal investigation. International law would 
be anullity if every commander of a man-of- 
war were to constitute himself in the first in- 
stance a plenary judge, and condemn as con- 
traband whatever he might like to seize on. 
The case for the Americans is so weak if 
the seizure of the commissioners is justified 
on any other ground than that of the vessel 
being tainted with a belligerent character 
by carriage of contraband, that the points 
scarcely deserve discussion. The Americans 
cannot say that these commissioners are not 
belligerents but rebels, for it is for the neu- 
tral to impress the belligerent character on 
one or both of two contending parties in a 
civil war; and we have exercised our right, 
and declared that the South, so far as we are 
concerned, is a belligerent power. Even if 
we had not done so, we should not dream of 
surrendering political rebels to any power 
on earth. Nor is there any real analogy be- 
tween the position of the American captors 
and that which we assumed in exercising the 
right of search in order to reclaim our mili- 
tary and naval deserters. Perhaps this de- 
mand was a stretch of the powers of a bel- 
ligerent, but at any rate the cases are quite 
different. We claimed our men because, by 
the nature of the engagement they had 
formed, they belonged in a special way to 
_ the English crown. These commissioners 
are not bound in a special way to the Amer- 
ican Government. By the mere fact of rec- 
ognizing the belligerent rights of their Gov- 
ernment, we have treated them, not as rebels, 
but as combatants on a fair ground. Still 
less can they be seized as ambassadors of 
the enemy. A belligerent may seize his en- 
emy’s ambassador on his own ground, but 
certainly not on neutral ground. There is 
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be in the commander of the Nashville trying 
to kidnap Mr. Adams in London. 

Lawyers, therefore, cannot be surprised to 
hear that the opinion of the legal advisers of 
the crown is very decided against the valid- 
ity of the right exercised by the American 
captain. There can be little doubt that the 
Cabinet will act in conformity with the opin- 
ion of its advisers, and we may be quite sure 
that the country will abide by its decision ; 
and if the Queen’s Government demands— 
what it is natural it should demand—the res- 
toration of the captured commissioners, and 
the disavowal by the American Cabinet of 
the act of Captain Wilkes, we shall all of us 
be perfectly ready to see that the demand is 
not made in vain. But we none of us wish 
that the demand should be put in any but a 
conciliatory way. We remember that we 
have ridden roughshod over neutrals in our 
time, and that we have done acts as bellig- 
erents which, if legal ingenuity has justified 
them, the common sense of modern times 
would condemn. There are also many rea- 
sons to incline us to hope that the American 
Government will not hesitate to disavow 
their official. We can scarcely believe that 
this act has been out of set purpose to insult 
England. The captain of the Nashville is 
said to have been aware that the envoys were 
to be seized ; but nevertheless there is some 
slight ground for supposing that the stop- 
page of the Zrent may, after all, have been 
unauthorized by the American Government. 
The San Jacinto had been at the Havannah 
as late as the 4th of this month, and she 
stopped the Z’rent on the 8th. It is difficult 
to believe that she could have communicated 
in the mean time with the Government at 
Washington, and she could scarcely have 
had orders from it previously to her touch- 
ing at the Havannah, if it be true that she 
came to Cuba on the 2nd, straight from the 
coast of Africa. During the two days of her 
stay at the Havannah (the interval between 
the 2nd and 4th), she learned that the Con- 
federate commissioners were waiting for a 
passage by the Trent, and the measure taken 
in consequence must have been concerted or 
determined upon immediately afterwards, 
Of course, it is possible that she may have 
received orders through the American Con- 
sul at Havannah ; or she may have instantly 
conveyed the intelligence to the commodore 
of one of the blockading squadrons, and been 
instructed by that officer to intercept the 
English packet. On the other hand, it may 
be that Captain Wilkes took upon himself to 
act on the information he had obtained, and 
went straight to lurk in the Bahama Chan- 





no more justification for Captain Wilkes car- 
rying off Mr. Slidell as an enemy’s ambassa- 


dor from an English ship, than there would! not so much unjust as stupid. But the 


nel. To insinuate this of an officer of any 
other service than the American would be 
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roofs of insubordination on the part of mil- 
itary servants of the United States have re- 
cently stared us in the face. Putting aside 
General Fremont, who is not a regular offi- 
cer, we cannot forget that, just before the 
civil war broke out, Aram Harney delib- 
erately set aside, at St. Juan, a convention 
solemnly agreed to by the Government he 
served, and perpetrated an outrage which 
furnished an indisputable casus belli against 
his own employers. It is not easy to over- 
rate the temptations to which the excited 
state of feeling among the Northerners ex- 
poses an ambitious officer. He may fairly 
count on being sustained by public opinion 
against the Government, if he ventures on 
any act which is at once violent, striking, 
and anti-British. General Harney was mildly 
rebuked, and quietly removed; yet at this 
very moment the fire-eatng Amercan corre- 
spondent of one of the London newspapers 
declares General Scott a public enemy for 
not having preferred him to McClellan. 

Mr. Seward’s conceptions of policy since 
his accession to office are known to have 
been so wildly extravagant that there is 
scarcely any conceivable piece of folly from 
which we can confidently exonerate him with- 
out inquiry. Yet, unless all judgment has 
left him, he can hardly have given such or- 
ders as Captain Wilkes has acted upon, if 
orders he had. The Secretary of State formed 
the project of uniting South and North in 
an attack on Canada; yet in his most eccen- 
tric dreams, we cannot suppose him capable 
of believing that the South would join the 
North in a war with Great Britain provoked 
by the capture of its own commissioners. 

ntil, too, the contrary is proved, we are 
bound to assume that every serious act of a 
powerful Government is intended in some 
way to promote its own advantage. What 
could be the object of the United States in 
thus capturing the Confederate commission- 
ers? ‘lo prevent their eloquence, doubtless, 
from carrying away European audiences, 
and their persuasions from taking effect on 
European Governments. But, by violating 
the deck of the Trent, they have endowed 
these gentlemen with more hortatory power 
than Peter the Hermit, and more diplomatic 
ng ogg than Talleyrand. Though 

r. Mason had spoken with the tongue of 
an angel, he could not have stirred all the 
meetings that could have been called in all 
England to a tithe of the depth to which 
every English family was moved by Thurs- 
day morning’s news; nor could Mr. Slidell! 
have urged anything at the Tuileries, or his 
colleague in Downing Street, which could be 
compared for effectiveness to the intelligence 
which carries with it an intimation that the 
Government of the United States is ready at 
any moment to offer an insult to England. 
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From The Saturday Review, 80 Nov. 
AMERICAN BELLIGERENTS. 


THE attack on the Trent, even if it could 
be brought within the limits of international 
law, would entirely alter the feelings of 
Englishmen towards the Government of the 
Northern States. Even had it been strictly 
legal, it would not the less have been un- 
necessary, discourteous, and an exaggerated 
application of a vexatious power. ‘The effi- 
ciency of the blockade will henceforth be 
more rigidly scrutinized, and the Federalists 
must abide the result of the uniformly un- 
friendly spirit which they have exhibited, 
from the first commencement of the quarrel, 
toward an unoffending nation. Any discus- 
sion of the actual progress of the war will, 
for the time, be dull and unattractive, but it 
is worth while to notice the most successful 
enterprise which has yet been accomplished 
by the North. 

The Federal Government has shown itself 
at last to be thoroughly in earnest. The ex- 
pedition to Port Royal attacks the Confed- 
erates in their most vulnerable quarter, by 
raising a hostile flag in the midst of a dense 
slave population. Itis stated that the adjacent 
plantations have been laid waste and aban- 
doned; but even if the owners prevent the ° 
negroes from communicating with the en- 
emy, South Carolina and Georgia will long 
be kept in a state of intolerable alarm. In 
a military sense, the Confederate army on 
the Potomac can scarcely be said to be taken 
in the rear, for none of its supplies are de- 
rived from the coast, and the distances are 
too great for any operations to be under- 
taken which could affect the campaign in 
Virginia; yet it is highly probable that the 
Cotton States will become less willing to 
maintain the Border war when they find 
themselves threatened at home. The ex- 
pectation of a decisive engagement in the 
neighborhood of Washington seems to be 
gradually fading away, but if the Confeder- 
ate forces are seriously weakened, General 
McClellan will probably be encouraged to 
make an offensive movement. The policy 
of the naval demonstration cannot be justly 
ome as long as the real intentions of 

r. Lincoln and Mr. Seward are unknown, 
perhaps even to themselves. As a general 
rule, it is advisable to use every practicable 
means of annoying an enemy, for the pur- 
pose of making an unavoidable war short, 
sharp, and decisive. But in a civil contest, 
where it is the object to coerce malcontents 
into loyalty, it becomes necessary to regard 
the conditions of future amity, and it is ex- 
pedient to abstain from injuries which can 
neither be repaired nor forgiven. It is an 
old commonplace that it is better to put 
adversaries to death than to muict. them of 
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their property. Dead men cannot avenge 
themselves, and their survivors may forget 
them ; but confiscation is an ever-open sore. 
The only terms which have ever been sug- 
gested for the restoration of the Union in- 
volve strict guarantees for the security of 
Southern property and institutions. An at- 
tempt to introduce forcible emancipation 
into the heart of the South will be regarded, 
not only as a robbery, but as an unpardon- 
able outrage. The planters will feel that 
the worst of dangers is coincident with the 
heaviest of losses, and they will assuredly 
never forgive the authors of their sufferings 
and their terrors. The domestic misery 
which hangs over the slave-owner is a for- 
midable weapon, and the wounds it will in- 
flict are incurable. 

The menace which is held out by the oc- 
cupation of Port Royal might have been ef- 
fective if the submission of the South had 
been possible; but although there was origi- 
nally no just or plausible cause of war, the 





mutual injuries which have been inflicted, 
and the vast armaments on both sides, are 
now sufficient arguments against an imme- 
diate peace. The success of the naval expe- 
dition is the first blow which has been dealt 
against the South, and it cannot be expected 
that the party which has for the most part 
been victorious should give way at the first 
serious check. The old allies of the North- 
ern Democrats may. perhaps hope that party 
feeling ry! be aroused against the open tri- 
umph of Republican principles, or even of 
Abolitionist doctrines; and at all events, 
whatever danger may impend over the Slave 
States, they cannot, in the present state of 
the struggle, afford to give way. It is not 
impossible that the Government at Washing- 
ton may have begun to approximate to the 
opinion which has long been general in Eng- 
land. While the multitude is amused with 
the alternative of endless war or of complete 
victory, responsible statesmen may have 
learned to confine their expectations to the 
conquest or retention of those territories 
which may be thought naturally to belong to 
the North. The frontier of the United States 
is already advanced beyond the line of de- 
marcation which separates free labor from 
slavery. Maryland is, by the alliance of the 
Union party with the military commanders, 
for the present ostensibly loyal; while the 
District of Columbia and the city of Wash- 
ington have, by a political accident, become 
the Federal head-quarters. The highland 
country of Western Virginia has attempted 
to detach itself from the seceding state, and 
in Kentucky and Missouri the belligerents 
are in presence with apparently balanced 
forces. The war is, by its own nature, more 
and more resolving itself into a struggle for 
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the possession of the Border districts ; and if 
the Government no longer expects to re- 
cover the Gulf States, there is less reason 
for keeping terms with slave-owners, who, in 
ceasing to be enemies, will become aliens 
and strangers. It is always desirable that 
the real prospects and possibilities of a strug- 
gle should be understood, for the issues of 
war must be settled before compromise or 
mediation can be attempted ; but, at present, 
the prospect of an accommodation seems ex- 
tremely remote. Neither of the belligerent 
governments is at liberty to surrender a dis- 
puted territory until the wishes of the local 
population have been distinctly ascertained. 
Both in the North and the South, in spite of 
‘the theories of politicians, the States enjoy a 
large amount of political independence. The 
people of Kentucky or of Missouri will not 
be disposed of by distant governments, so 
long as they are themselves divided by a 
fierce domestic contest. While the Federal- 
ists can scarcely hope or wish to extend their 
dominion to Richmond, the Virginians are 


,not likely to submit without compulsion to 


the forcible disruption of their state. The 
proposed neutrality of Kentucky, which has 
proved to be untenable as well as illegal, rep- 
resented the conflict of sympathies which is 
now finding a vent in civil war. Missouri 
itself is figliting out the quarrel which it long 
since commenced in Kansas, and if the tide 
of war rolls southward, a similar crisis will 
find the same solution in Tennessee. Until 
one of the combatants has established a su- 

eriority on all the long line of the Border, 
it seems as if the termination of the war was 
independent of the wishes of both the cen- 
tral governments. 

In fighting for its frontier, the Federal 
Government is, perhaps, taking the best 
means of preserving the internal unity of 
the North. The twenty Free States, insep- 
arably united, would still be among the 
greatest powers of the world ; nor is it cer- 
tain that the real strength of the Union 
would be diminished by the secession. With 
a practically boundless territory, and with a 
courageous and energetic population, the 
Northern Union would receive in exchange 
for its lost provinces an exemption from ali 
the internal complications which were inces- 
santly arising from slavery. The chief dan- 
ger of the disruption consisted in the prece- 
dent which it involved. The universal ex- 
citement in the North after the fall of Fort 
Sumter at once modified the habitual love 
for state independence, and gave the whole 
population a common feeling, which has 
since been deepened in the prosecution of a 
great national enterprise. From the first 
commencement of the war there was an end 








of the risk that Pennsylyania or Western 
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New York would pass out of the Union in 
connection with the Border States. A cen- 
tral Federation excluding New England and 
the vast regions of the North-west would 
have been far more fatal to the Union than 
any possible Southern secession. The ex- 
aggerated horror of rebellion which has been 
expressed by orators and journalists finds 
its best excuse in their natural fear of an 
insurrection which has never occurred. It 
might be thought that enough had now been 
done to secure for a considerable time the 
unity of the North, but the Government 
deems it necessary to arouse another com- 
mon sentiment by cultivating the popular 
animosity against England. The search of 
the Trent will be received with vociferous 
applause in every part of the Federal States, 
and the universal irritation which will neces- 
sarily be expressed by all Englishmen will 
in its turn be used as a justification for fur- 
ther encroachments and affronts. 


From The London Review, 30 Nov. 
{This paper (which must not be confounded 
with the quarterly, of the same title) was, in the 
beginning of the Rebellion, very unfriendly to us, 
but has lately, upon further knowledge, come to 
a better mind. ] 
INTERNATIONAL LAW AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXASPERATION. 


WE have witnessed with supreme satis- 
faction the behavior of the better portion 
of the English people and the wiser portion 
of the English press under the natural ex- 
citement and irritation produced by the first 
news of the affair of the Zrent and the San 
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public journals intelligent teachers and not 
ignorant parasites. A people is indeed free 
' who, in the moment of irritation, can listen 
to the voice of reason and justice. Such a 
nation is fit to govern the world, for it shows 
| that it knows how to govern itself. In our 
| judgment the Times has rendered a signal 
| public service by its wise and prudent mod- 
| eration. By a timely —_ to the sense of 
justice and the love of law inherent in the 
| nglish mind, it has saved the country from 
the disgrace of an ignorant outburst of un- 
justifiable indignation. These are the tri- 
umphs of which a great journal may be 
|justly proud. It is well to have a giant’s 
| power when it is thus employed. Happy 
{the nation which can bear with patience the 
‘restraint of law, and which can endure from 
its teachers and its governors the language 
| of truth ! 

The first impression produced on the pub- 
lic mind by the intelligence of the affair of 
the Trent and the San Jacinto was no doubt 
of a most painful and disagreeable character. 
It is not too much to say that on Wednes- 

| day afternoon all unlawyered London was 
erying out for war and vengeance. But a 
little time for reflection and information has 
moderated what proves after all to have 
been a somewhat ignorant impatience. The 
truth is that the present generation has 
been so far removed from experience of the 
practical evils of war—for, indeed, the Rus- 
sian quarrel was shut up in an out-of-the- 
way corner of the world—that it is only the 
careful students of history and law who 
possess a real knowledge of what is and 
what is not permitted to belligerent nations. 
Yet an ignorance of the simple and elemen- 











Jacinto. Of course everywhere there must | tary propositions of international law is 
be foolish and ill-informed persons, and we | likely, as between this country and the rival 
are not surprised to find the Liverpool | combatants in America, to produce a state 


Stock Exchange and the Morning Herald 
taking a leading part in a display of unrea- 
soning absurdity. But, on the whole, the 
public mind of England and its public in- 
structors have conducted themselves in this 
conjuncture in a manner worthy of their 
reputation and their responsibilities. Of 
course no country can be altogether without 
a class of journals which live by sensation 
paragraphs, but the real leaders of public 
opinion have shown their sense both of duty 
and — by endeavoring, in a moment of 

pular passion, to reason with and inform 
instead of truckling to and inflaming public 
indignation. We may well be proud of the 
contrast between the tone in which this 
question has been discussed at the outset 
by the Times, and the temper in which a 
similar event would have been treated by 
the New York press. The better portion of 
the English people wish to have in their 


of exasperation in the public mind which 
may result in most serious consequences. 

The office of a journalist—at least, of a 
journalist who rightly appreciates his re- 
sponsibilities—is to inform the judgment, 
and not to inflame the passions of the public 
he pretends to instruct. If we attempt to 
perform that task in regard to this affair of 
the Trent it is especially because we think 
it unworthy of a great and powerful nation 
to give itself up to a passion of anger ina 
case where it is possible that we may have 
nothing of which we can justly complain. 

In the contest between the Federal and 
the Confederate States of America, England 
has very wisely assumed the position of a 
neutral. A neutral nation—especially in the 
case of a country which has a great maritime 
commerce—enjoys great advantages from 
the carrying trade which it naturally en- 
grosses during the war. On the other hand, 
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it is subject to certain inconveniences which 
it fs impossible to escape, because they are 
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the steam-packet. This is a principle for 


which the English Government has at all 


imposed upon it by the settled, and well-| times successfully struggled, and as a bel- 
established principles of the law of nations, |ligerent has most unequivocally affirmed. 


and against which it is especially idle for 
England to declaim, because she has always 
taken the most prominent part in maintain- 
ing and enforcing them. The truth is that 
England has been so incessently a belliger- 
ent power in all the great contests of the 
world that her individual experience of the 
duties of a neutral is very scanty and recent. 
We may be disposed to regret the princi- 
ples we have established against ourselves, 
and to exclaim, ‘Quam temere in nosmet 
legem sancimus iniquam;” but we cannot 
in decency refuse to abide by the laws we 
have made. 

Lord Stowell, in the case of the Maria, 
speaking of the pretensions of a neutral con- 
voy to protect itself by the flag of the man- 
of-war with which it sails, says :— 


“T am not ignorant that amongst the loose 
doctrines which modern fancy, under the 
various denominations of philosophy and 
philanthropy, and I know not what, have 
thrown upon the world, it has been within 
these few years advanced, or rather insinu- 
ated, that it might possibly be well if sucha 
security (i.e. of the man-of-war’s flag) were 
accepted. Upon such unauthorized specu- 
lations it is not necessary for me to descant. 
The law and practice of nations (I include 

articularly the practice of Sweden, when it 
ran to be belligerent), gives them no 
sort of countenance; and, until that law and 
practice are new modelled, in such a way 
as may surrender the known and ancient 
rights of some nations to the present con- 
venience of other nations (which nations 
may, perhaps, remember to forget them when 
they happen to be themselves belligerent), no 
reverence is due to them, they are the ele- 
ments of that system which, if itis consist- 
ent has for its real purpose an entire aboli- 
tion of capture in war.” 


It does not become us, after this, to “ re- 
member to forget” the language which we 
employed, and the practice we pursued, when 
we were ourselves belligerents, nor to com- 
— the rights which, when we become 

elligerents again, it may be our interest 
once more to assert. 

One of the great but inevitable evils to 
which a neutral country is subject, is the li- 
ability of its mercantile marine to the right 
of visitation and search (and in some cases, 
of capture), by the ships of war of both the 
belligerent powers. The captain of the 
Trent seems to have been ignorant that the 
commander of the San Jacinto had a clear 
and unquestionable right to visit and search 


We cannot with any decency now pretend 
to question, as neutrals, a right which as bel- 
ligerents we have loudly proclaimed and 
stoutly insisted upon. The principles which 
regulate the right of search in time of war are 
laid down by Chancellor Kent with his usual 
accuracy and precision. 


“ Kent, Commentaries, p. 153. 


“In order to enforce the rights of bellig- 
erent nations against the delinquencies of 
neutrals, and to ascertain the real as well as 
assumed character of all vessels on the high 
seas, the law of nations arms them with the 
practical power of visitation and search. 
The duty of self-preservation gives to bel- 
ligerent nations this right. It is founded 
on necessity, and is strictly and exclusively 
a war right, and does not rightfully exist in 
time of peace, unless conceded. by treaty. 
All writers upon the law of nations, and the 
highest authorities, acknowledge the right in 
time of war as resting on sound principles of 
public jurisprudence, and upon the institutes 
and practice of all great maritime powers. 
And if upon making the search the vessel be 
found employed in contraband trade, or in 
carrying enemy’s property, or troops, or de- 
spatches, she is liable to be taken and 
brought in for adjudication before a prize 
court. Neutral nations have frequently 
been disposed to question and resist the ex- 
ercise of this right. This was particularly 
the case with the Baltic Confederacy during 
the American war, and with the convention 
of the Baltic powers in 1801. The right of 
search was denied, and the flag of the state 
was declared to be a substitute for all docu- 
mentary and other proof, and to exclude all 
right of search. Those powers armed for the 
purpose of defending these neutral preten- 
sions, and England did not hesitate to con- 
sider it as an attempt to introduce by force 
a new code of maritime law inconsistent with 
her belligerent rights, and hostile to her in- 
terests, and one which would go to extin- 
guish the right of maritime capture. The 
attempt was speedily frustrated and aban- 
doned, and the right of search has since that 
time been considered incontrovertible... . 
Every belligerent power has a right to in- 
sist on the only security known to the law 
of nations on this subject, independent of 
any special covenant, and that is the right 
of personal visitation and search to be exer- 
cised by those who have an interest in mak- 
ing it. The penalty for the violent contra- 
vention of this right is the confiscation of the 





property so withheld from visitation; and 
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the infliction of the penalty is conformable 
to the settled practice of nations as well as 
to the principles of the municipal jurispru- 
dence of most countries in Europe. There 
may be cases in which the master of a neu- 
tral ship may be authorized by the natural 
right of self-preservation to defend himself 
against extreme violence threatened by a 
cruiser grossly abusing his commission; but 
except in extreme cases, a merchant vessel 
has no right to say for itself, and an armed 
vessel has no right to say for it, that it will | 
not submit to visitation or search, or be car- | 
ried into a proximate port for judicial in- | 


ried the right of search, both in peace and 
in war, much further than the Americans 
have been willing to admit. But the case 
of the Zrent and the San Jacinto is clearly 
within even the restricted right which the 
Americans have always éonceded. 

Now, this being clear and unquestionable 
law—law, as it will be observed, founded 
mainly on English decisions—it is evident 
that Captain Moir was quite in the wrong to 
oppose any obstacles, by refusing to show 
his list of passengers or otherwise, to the 


| visitation and search of the captain of the 


San Jacinto. As a neutral merchantman, 


quiry. Upon these principles a fleet of Swe- | the captain of the Zrent had nothing to do 
dish merchant ships sailing under a convoy | but to submit cheerfully to being stopped 
of a Swedish ship of war, and under instruc- | and searched by the captain of the belliger- 
tions from the Swedish Government to re-|ent man-of-war. The resistance which Cap- 
sist by force the right of search claimed by |tain Moir, from a misapprehension of his 
British lawfully commissioned cruisers, was rights, offered, or attempted to offer, might 
condemned. ‘The resistance of the convoy- | have seriously compromised his rights in 
ing ship was a resistance of the whole con- case the San Jacinto had thought fit to carry 


voy, and justly subjected the whole to con- | the Zrent into an American port to be adju- 


fiscation.” 


The limitations to this right are ascer- 
tained with equal precision :— 


“The exercise of the right of visitation 
and search must be conducted with due care 
and regard to the rights and safety of the | 
vessels. Ifthe neutral has acted with can- | 
dor and good faith, and the inquiry has been | 
wrongly pursued, the belligerent cruiser is | 
responsible to the neutral in costs and dam- 
ages to be assessed by the prize court which | 
sustains the judicial examination. The mere 
exercise of the right of search involves the 
cruiser in no trespass, for it is strictly law- 
ful ; but if he proceeds to capture the vessel | 
as prize, and sends her in for adjudication, 
and there be no probable cause, he is respon- 
sible. Itis not the search, but the subse- 


quent capture, which is treated in such a 
tortious act.” 


It has been said that the Americans them- 
selves have been in the habit of resisting 
the right as against themselves which they 
have just exercised. But this is a mistake. 
Persons inaccurately acquainted with the 
questions of international law have con- 
founded the very distinct rights of visitation 
and search in time of war and in time of 
peace. We did at onetime insist on a right 
of visitation in order to search for slaves on 
board American vessels in time of peace. 
The Americans always resisted, and denied 
the right of serrch in time of peace, and in 
the opinion of most lawyers on good grounds. 
But neither the Americans, nor any other 
nation in the world, have ever questioned 
the right of a belligerent to search a neutral 





vessel, Our pretensions have always car- 


dicated upon in an American prize court. 
For in the celebrated case of the Swedish 
convoy referred to in the passages we have 
quoted from Kent, Lord Stowell decided that 
the resistance on the part of the convoying 
vessel of war to the search by the British 
cruiser was a ground for the condemnation 
of the whole convoy, which was involved in 
that resistance. And further, that it was 
not necessary that an actual resistance should 
have taken place, but that a threat of resist- 
ance, which yielded to superior force, was 
enough to condemn the vessels. It is highly 
desirable that the Government should take 
some steps to make the captains of our mer- 
chant vessels acquainted with the real state 
of the law, and to warn them of the danger 
of resisting demands, the justice of which 
cannot be disputed. 

So far, then, it is quite clear that in firing 
a shot across the bows of the Z’rent—the or- 
dinary method by which a man-of-war com- 
pels a vessel to bring to—and in proceeding 
to search the steam-packet, the San Jacinto 
was guilty of nothing of which we have any 
right to complain. Indeed, if the American 
captain had there and then carried the Trent 
into the port of New York, there to be ad- 
judicated upon in a prize court, he would 
have done only what he was strictly entitled 
todo. And if it had turned out that the na- 
ture of the cargo and the character of the 
ship did not justify the capture, the only 
remedy, as is pointed out by Kent, would be 
the costs and damages which would be as- 
signed by the prize court for the captured 
vessel, 

It has been suggested that the seizure of 
the commissioners, even if lawful, on account 
of their hostile character, was not properly 
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conducted, and that the San Jacinto ought’ subjects, then they could only justify their 
to have carried the Zrent into some Ameri- act by insisting on the doctrine which their 
can port for judicial condemnation. We) Government have always denied. And the 
confess it seems to us hardly to lie in our’ English Government can only complain of 
mouth to raise such an objection. The in-| the transaction by repudiating the view of 
jury to British property and the inconven-| the law for which we have always contended ; 


ience to British subjects, would have been | 
far greater if the American captain had in-| 
sisted on taking the Trent to New York in-| 
stead of allowing her to continue her voyage | 
to Southampton. The vessel and cargo| 
would probably have been condemned. The | 
British owners would have irreparably lost 
their property, and the British passengers 
would have suffered enormous inconven- 
ience. That the San Jacinto might have 
legally carried the Z’rent into New York is 
certainly true, but it seems to us equally 
clear that we cannot make a grievance of 
her having abstained to do so injurious an 
act. Indeed, conceding as we must, that 
the American captain had aright to stop the 
Trent, he seems to have done as little injury 
to British interests as the nature of the 
transaction admitted. 

But there still remains behind another 
and a very important question; viz., as to 
the lawfulness of the seizure of the Southern 
commissioners ; and this question, it must 
be confessed, does not admit of a solution 
by any means so clear and decisive as that 
of which we have just disposed. There has 
been a long-standing quarrel between the 
lawyers and statesmen of England and the 
United States as to the extent of the right 
of capture exercised as against neutrals— 
the English, as usual, contending for the 
most extensive rights of the belligerents, and 
the Americans, always up to this time insist- 
ing on the largest privileges for the neutrals. 
The different views entertained by the two 
countries up to this day is thus explained in 
a note to Kent’s commentaries :— 


“The Government of the United States 
admits the right of visitation and search by 
belligerent Government vessels of their pri- 
vate merchant vessels for enemy’s property, 
contraband of war, or men in the land or 
naval service of the enemy. But it does not 
understand the law of nations to authorize 
the right of search for subjects or seamen. 
England, on the other hand, asserts the 
right to look for her subjects on the high 
seas, into whatever service they may wan- 
der, and will not renounce it.” 


The English have always maintained, and 
the Americans have always denied, the right 
of a belligerent ship to search for and take 
its own subjects out of a neutral vessel. If 
the Federal Government choose to regard 


and for the maintenance of which, indeed, 
in 1812, we went to war with the United 
States. This certainly would not be a cred- 
itable position for either Government to oc- 
cupy. But it is not on this ground, proba- 
bly, that the Americans will rest their 
defence. There is another principle to which 
they may possibly appeal with success. “It 
is quite clear that the neutral flag cannot be 
used to cover either property or persons 
who are devoted to the purpose of promoting 
the hostile views and preparations of one of 
the belligerents. 

It is admitted, even by those who have 
contended most strenuously for the privileges 
of the neutral flag, that it cannot protect 
either goods which are contraband of war, 
or persons engaged in the land or naval ser- 
vice of one of the belligerents, or emissaries 
carrying instructions or despatches. The 
question is whether the principle, which 
makes such persons and goods liable to 
capture even under a neutral flag, applies to 
individuals in the position of the Southern 
commissioners. It may be said on the one 
hand that they are not occupied in the land 
or naval service of the belligerent, and that 
no despatches were in fact found upon them. 
But, on the other hand, it may be argued 
with much force, that their very title and 
occupation connects them sufficiently closely — 
with the forwarding of hostile operations to 
justify their capture. 

Whether the Southern commissioners who 
had just run the blockade were actually oc- 
cupied in the business of the war against the 
United States, is a question of fact rather 
than of law, the decision of which would 
probably be materially influenced by the nat- 
ure of the tribunal which had to adjudicate 
on it. But, in truth, the great difficulty in 
the way of the captors has been in fact re- 
moved by the confession of the individuals 
captured. From the moment that Messrs. 
Slidell and his friends acknowledged them- 
selves to be commissioners, i. e., emissaries 
from one of the belligerent parties, their 
seizure became lawful. In ordinary cases 
the proof is made by the discovery of de- 
ee on the party seized. But if the 
character of the persons is clearly established, 
as in this case, by their own confession, all 
need for proof by despatches is superseded. 
It sustalely would bea strange doctrine, that 
-while you are at liberty to seize the despatch- 
es, you are bound to set free the messenger, 





the Southern commissioners as their own 


who probably carries their contents in his 
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memory. A man may carry instructions in 
his head just as well as in written papers. 
And such a man is, in fact, neither more nor 
less than a living despatch. It is difficult, 
certainly, to understand how, if the despatch 
is contraband, the emissary can be innocent. 
And if you can by any means clearly estab- 
lish that he is the bearer of instructions, it 
signifies not whether they exist in docu- 
ments, or in his own breast. It is this proof 
which the commissioners, by their own con- 
fession, have supplied. It has been objected 
that the captain of the Zient might have 
been ignorant of the contraband character 
of his passengers. In the first place, as a 
fact, this is highly improbable. But in the 
second place, it is wholly immaterial. A 
captain who carries secret contraband is not 
absolved from condemnation, by ignorance 
of the character of his cargo. if a captain 
carries gunpowder in a barrel labelled soft 
soap, it will be liable to seizure. And if he 
should ship on board a seeming Quaker gen- 
tleman, who in fact turns out to be a bellig- 
erent emissary, he must answer for it. 

We have said enough to show that it is 
doubtful whether there is anything in this 
transaction of which we have a right to com- 
plain. At all events it is not such a case of 
outrage as to absolve us from the duty of 
discussing it with temper and moderation. 
The preservation of our friendly relations 
with the United States is a matter of infinite 
importance, and not to be perilled by petu- 
lance or passion. We in this country have 
been sufficiently in the habit of censuring the 
blustering and bullying of American orators 
and the American press. We hope that in 
this juncture we shall not imitate their bad 
example. As belligerents we have always 
enforced with strictness our rights against 
neutrals. As neutrals we cannot fairly re- 
fuse to submit to the law we have ourselves 
laid down. A proud and powerful nation 
can afford to be calm without fearing the 
imputation of want of spirit, and to be just 
without the suspicion of cowardice. 


From The London Review, 30 Nov. 
THE CASE OF THE “NASHVILLE.” 


WE have dealt at length in another arti- 
cle with the case of the Zrent and the San 
Jacinto. We have endeavored to expound 
the law of nations as applicable to that 
transaction, and to deprecate any unreason- 
able irritation in this country at an incon- 
venience which legitimately flows from our 
position as neutrals. It is not improbable 
that when the news of the affair of the 
Nashville reaches New York, the exaspera- 
tion which the success of the Southern 





cruiser will cause will be at least as great as 
the intelligence of the stoppage of the Trent 
caused, at the first moment, in this countr 
Neutrals have something to suffer from bel 
ligerent rights, and belligerents have some- 
thing to concede to neutral obligations. We 
fear, however, that the people and the press 
of New York are not likely to imitate the 
good sense and moderation which have been 
generally exhibited here iv the discussion of 
an affair at first sight of an highly offensive 
character. 

We have no doubt that the “ sensation 
press” of New York and the Republican 
platforms will resound with denunciations 
of Great Britain for harboring the Nashville 
in its ports; and that with the same igno- 
rance and folly which have led some English 
journals to characterize the acts of the San 
Jacinto as piratical, the American journal- 
ists and orators will apply the same term to 
the capture effected by the Southern cruiser, 
We have endeavored at some length to set 
out the reasons which ought to soothe the 
English exasperation at the affair of the 
Trent. And as for the important end of the 
preservation of friendly relations between 
England and the Federal Government, it is 
equally desirable that the latter should be 
satisfied that it has no just grounds of com+ 
plaint, we shall endeavor to point out the 
entire baselessness of the grounds on which 
it has been alleged that the English Govern- 
ment are bound to refuse a refuge to the 
Nashville. 

As here in England it has been confidently 
alleged that the Nashville might be treated 
as a pirate in consequence of a defect in her 
commission, there is little doubt that this 
text will be largely insisted upan on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Now this point ma 
be very shortly and summarily disposed of. 
We shall not stop to inquire whether the 
Nashville was or was not a public vessel of 
war, nor even whether she had a commission, 
either for the ship herself, or a personal 
commission for the captain. And for this 
simple reason. It is wholly immaterial 
whether she was a public or a private ship, 
and equally so whether she or her captain 
had or had not a commission. When bellig- 
erents are at war, any ship of one side, 
whether public or private, may make cap- 
tnres upon any ship on the other side, 
whether with or without a commission. It 
is a common error to suppose that a priva- 
teer without a letter of marque is liable to 
be treated asa pirate. Thatisnot so. The 
only object and effect of a letter of marque is 
to give the privateer a title to the booty 
which he captures. But for that permission 
from his own sovereign everything which he 
takes is taken for his sovereign. But the 
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want of a commission does not affect his; he can acquire no property to himself in the 


character in his relations either to the oppo- 
site belligerent, or to neutrals. If there is 
any irregularity in his proceedings it is a 
thing of which his own sovereign, and his 
own sovereign alone, has a right to complain. 
The law on this point is just as clear and 
precise as that which we have quoted in the 
case of the Trent. We refer to the same au- 
thority. 
Kent, Commentaries, Vol, 1, p. 95. 


“The subject has been repeatedly dis- 
cussed in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and the doctrine of the law of nations 
is considered to be that private citizens can- 
not acquire a title to hostile property unless 
seized under a commission, but that they 
may still lawfully seize hostile property in 
their own defence. If they depredate upon 
the enemy without a commission, they act 
upon their peril, and are liable to be pun- 
ished by their own sovereign, but the enemy 
are not warranted to consider them as crimi- 
nals, and, as respects the enemy, they violate 
no rights by capture. Such hostilities with- 
out a commission are, however, contrary to 
usage, and exceedingly irregular and dan- 
gerous, and they would probably expose the 
party to the unchecked severity of the en- 
emy ; but they are not acts of piracy unless 
committed in times of peace. Vattel, indeed, 
says (B. 3, cap. 15, sec. 226) that private 
ships of war without a regular commission 
are not entitled to be treated like captures 
made ina formal war. The observation is 
rather loose, and the weight of authority un- 
doubtedly is, that non-commissioned vessels 
of a belligerent nation may at all times cap- 
ture hostile ships without being deemed by the 
law of nations pirates. They are lawful 
combatants ; but they have no interest in the 
prizes they may take, and the property will 
remain subject to condemnation in favor of 


rize, and if the act be contrary to the regu- 
tions of his own sovereign, he may be lia- 
ble to municipal penalties for his conduct. 
But as to the enemy he violates no rights by 
the capture. Such, on an accurate consider- 
ation, will be found to be the doctrine of 
Puffendorf and Grotius and Bynkershock, 
and they stand confirmed by a memorable 
decision of the Lords of Appeal in 1759.” 


This being so, it is plain that neither we 
as neutrals, nor, indeed, the Federal Gov- 
ernment as belligerents, have anything to do 
with the authority which the captain of the 
Nashville might or might not hold from his 
Government. If he captured his prize by 
lawful authority, he captured it for his own 
benefit ; if he captured it without such au- 
thority, he captured it for his own Govern- 
ment. In neither case have we any concern 
with the question. All that we have to do 
is, by the exercise of an impartial vigilance, 
to prevent either party from making use of 
our territory for the purpose of hostile prep- 
arations or attacks on the other belligerent. 
We might, if we pleased, absolutely exclude 
both parties from our ports, upon whatever 
pretext they came here ; or we may, without 
so extreme a measure, limit the use which 
shall be made by both sides of the refuge we 
accord them, so long as we extend to either 

arty the same measure. The Foreign En- 
Fistment Act has defined the acts which are 
prohibited to be done within our territory, 
either by our own subjects or by those of 
other countries, in respect of equipping or 
furnishing armaments to be employed against 
other states. The following sections are ap- 
plicable to any attempt which might be made 
to fit or improve the warlike fittings of ves- 
sels in our ports to be employed in hostili- 
ties against another state :— 


“ That if any person, within any part of 


the Government of the capture as droits of | the United Kingdom, or in any part of His 


the Admiralty.” 


And this doctrine is borne out to the full 
by a celebrated judgment in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


The Nereide, 9 Cranch’s Reports, p.449. 


‘Nor is it true, as has been asserted in 
argument, that a non-commissioned armed 
ship has no right to capture an enemy’s ship, 
except in her own defence. The act of cap- 
ture without such pretext, so far from being 

iracy, would be strictly justifiable on the 
aw of nations, however it might stand upon 
the municipal law of the capturing ship. 
Vattel has been quoted to the contrary, but 
on a careful examination it will be found 
that his text does not warrant the doctrine. 


Majesty’s dominions beyond the seas, shall, 
without the leave and license of His Majesty 
for that purpose first had and obtained as 
aforesaid, equip, furnish, fit out, or arm, or 
attempt or endeavor to equip, furnish, fit 
out, or arm, or procure to be equipped, fur- 
nished, fitted out, or armed, or shall know- 
ingly aid, assist, or be concerned, in the 
equipping, furnishing, fitting out, or arming 
of any ship or vessel, with intent or in order 
that such ship or vessel, shall be employed 
in the service of any foreign prince, state, or 

otentate, or of any foreign colony, prov- 
ince, or part of any province, or people, or 
of any person or persons exercising, or as- 
suming to exercise any power of government 





If the subject capture without a commission 


in or over any foreign state, colony, or prov- 
ince, or part of any province, or people, as 
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a transport or storeship, or with intent to 
cruise or commit hostilities against any 
prince, state, or potentate, or against the 
subjects or citizens of any prince, state, or 
potentate, or against the persons exercising, 
or assuming to exercise, the powers of gov- 
ernment, in any colony, province, or part of 
any province or country, or against the in- 
habitants of any foreign colony, province, or 
a of any province or country, with whom 

is Majesty shall not then be at war; or 
shall, within the United Kingdom, or any of 
His Majesty’s dominions, or in any settle- 
ment, colony, territory, island, or place be- 
longing or subject to His Majesty, issue or 
deliver any commission for any ship or ves- 
sel, to the intent that such ship or vessel 
shall be employed as aforesaid, every person 
so offending shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and shall, upon conviction thereof, 
upon any information or indictment, be pun- 
ished by fine or imprisonment, or either of | 
them, at the discretion of the court in which | 
such offender shall be convicted ; and every | 
ship or vessel, with the tackle, apparel, and | 
furniture, together with all the materials, | 
arms, ammunition, and stores, which may be- | 
Jong to, or be on board any such ship or ves- | 
sel, shall be forfeited. 

“That if any person in any part of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, or in any part of His Majesty’s domin- 
ions beyond the seas, without the leave and 
license of His Majesty for that purpose, first | 
had and obtained as aforesaid, shall, by add- | 
ing to the number of the guns of such vessel, | 
or by changing those on board for other guns, | 
or by the addition of any equipment for war, | 
increase or augment, or procure to be in-| 
creased or augmented, or shall be knowingly | 
concerned in increasing or augmenting the 
warlike force of any ship or vessel of war or 
cruiser, or other armed vessel which at the | 
time of her arrival in any part of the United | 
Kingdom, or any of His Majesty's domin- | 





ions, was a ship of war, cruiser, or armed 
vessel in the service of any forcign prince, 
state, or potentate, or of any person or per- 
sons exercising, or assuming to exercise, any 
powers of government in or over any prov- 
ince, or part of any province, or people be- 
longing to the subjects of any such prince, 
state, or potentate, or to the inhabitants of 
any colony, province, or part of any prov- 
ince, or country under the control of any 
person or persons 80 exercising, or assuming 
to exercise, the powers of Government, every 
such person so offending shall be deemed 


‘guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon 


being convicted thereof upon any informa- 
tion or indictment, be punished by fine and 
imprisonment, or either of them, at the dis- 
cretion of the court before which such of- 
fender shall be convicted.” 


We are informed that our Government 
has given the captain of the Nashville full 
notice that he is expected, in the refitting of 
his ship, to observe the terms of this enact- 
ment. And so long as the Government of 
this country observes with fidelity the obli- 
gations thus laid down, it will have done all 
which the Federal Government can reasona- 


| bly require, and, in fact, all that our char- 


acter of neutrality permits us to do. We 
trust, therefore, that the Northern States of 
America will have the good sense to see that 
the case of the Nashville affords them no 
possible ground of complaint, or even of dis- 
satisfaction, against England. We have 
thought it worth while (even at the risk of 
appearing tedious) to endeavor to dispel 
some of the popular errors on these import- 
ant questions. If the information we have 
endeavored to supply tends in the slightest 
degree to remove a spirit of irritation so 
much to be deprecated between two great 
and friendly nations, then our object will 
have been amply served. 














